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Social Security in Review 


Program Operations 


HOUGH industrial production 

i dropped again in May for the 

sixth successive month, busi- 
ness activity, measured by prewar 
standards, continued high. Reserves 
of consumer purchasing power are 
large; in May, individuals held, in 
addition to bank deposits and other 
assets, some $52 billion in United 
States savings bonds. Personal in- 
come, in spite of recent setbacks, 
remained at a high level—at an an- 
nual rate of $212.9 billion; of the total, 
social insurance and related payments 
made up $8.6 billion. 

The employed labor force numbered 
58.7 million, nearly 1 million more 
than in April. The entire increase 
was in agricultural employment; non- 
agricultural employment continued to 
decline. Unemployment rose by 
250,000 to 3.3 million, according to 
Census Bureau estimates. Since or- 
dinarily unemployment drops at this 
time of the year, the increase was 
contraseasonal. 

The cost of living, as measured by 
the consumers’ price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, declined 
for the first time since February. 
From 169.5 in March and 169.7 in 
April, the index dropped to 169.2. 


THE OPERATIONS of local employment 
security offices during May showed the 
effect of two major labor-market de- 
velopments—the rise in the number of 
jobseekers and the continuing expan- 
sion of job opportunities in seasonal 
industries, chiefly agriculture and 
construction. The main reasons for 
the increase in unemployment were 
the entrance of students into the labor 
market and further cuts in employ- 
ment in certain manufacturing in- 
dustries. 
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Workers looking for jobs filed some 
710,000 new job applications—12.7 
percent more than in April and ap- 
proximately one-third more than the 
number a year earlier. 

Initial claims, representing new un- 
employment under the State unem- 
ployment insurance programs, rose 
2.2 percent to 1,471,000, while contin- 
ued claims increased 8 percent to 
8,366,000. Benefit checks went to a 
weekly average of 1,716,000 persons, 
7.4 percent more than in April; the 
amount of benefits paid during the 
month rose by $10.1 million to $146.7 
million. For the seventh successive 
month the average weekly volume of 
State insured unemployment in- 
creased, from 1,967,800 to 2,035,000. 

The ratio of State insured unem- 
ployment to average monthly covered 
employment was 6.2 percent during 
the week ended May 13; the April 
ratio was 5.9 percent. New England 
continued to have a higher ratio than 
any other part of the country, with 
Rhode Island’s 23.8 percent the high- 
est in the Nation. 

As agricultural activities gained 
greater seasonal momentum, there 
were marked increases in farm refer- 
rals and placements. The 803,000 
referrals of workers to farm jobs were 
270 percent above the April total, 
while placement of workers in such 
jobs, numbering 745,000, were 278 per- 
cent greater than during the preced- 
ing month and approximately two- 
fifths above the total a year earlier. 
Nonfarm referrals and placements 
also increased during May, rising 9.4 
percent and 10.9 percent, respectively, 
to totals of 701,000 and 403,000. 


Durinc May the number of persons 
receiving benefits under the old-age 


and survivors insurance program ex- 
ceeded 25 million for the first time. 
At the end of the month, their 
monthly benefits totaled more than 
$50.6 million. 

More than 58,300 persons were 
awarded monthly benefits in May, 7 
percent fewer than in the preceding 
month but 23 percent more than in 
May 1948. All types of benefit except 
those awarded to parents shared in 
the increase from May 1948 and in 
the decline from April 1949, but both 
increase and decline were more pro- 
nounced for primary and wife’s bene- 
fits than for any other type of benefit. 


DECREASES IN GENERAL ASSISTANCE case 
loads in at least three-fourths of the 
States brought the total case load for 
chis program 2 percent below the total 
for April. In 10 States the number of 
cases dropped 9 percent or more. In 
most of these States, agricultural or 
other seasonal employment accounted 
for the reduction. The general as- 
sistance rolls continued to increase 
in 12 States, as they did also in 13 of 
the 19 large cities which report sep- 
arately on this program. State in- 
creases were smal] except in Hawaii 
and Louisiana, where case loads went 
up 3 and 5 percent, respectively. 
Payments for general assistance 
dropped 4.3 percent from the previous 
month’s total. Since payments for 
each of the special types of assistance 
increased about 1 percent, total ex- 
penditures for the four types of as- 
sistance were slightly higher (0.5 per- 
cent) than in April. The number of 
recipients of old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind rose nearly 1 percent 
and the number of families getting aid 
tu dependent children, 1.7 percent. 
Because of increases in the maxi- 
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mum payments, Alaska’s average pay- 
ment of aid to dependent children was 
almost $25 more per family and the 


average for old-age assistance, $4 
more per recipient. 

On the other hand, several States 
initiated or extended policies to reduce 
payments, case loads, or both in order 
to stretch aviilable funds over the fis- 
cal period. 

Ohio discontinued State participa- 
tion in payments of aid to dependent 
children that exceed the maximums 
for Federal participation. Although 
part of the 8.5-percent reduction in 
total expenditures for aid to depend- 
ent children was made up to the recip- 
ients by an increase of more than 
one-fourth in supplementary general 
assistance, the total assistance re- 
ceived by these families dropped from 
an average of $88.56 to $83.55. 

The District of Columbia reduced 
average payments by amounts vary- 
ing from $1.87 for old-age assistance 
to $4.04 for aid to dependent children 
by a further cut in the proportion of 
need met on all programs. 

During April and May, Maryland 
Suspended payments to some recipi- 
ents and postponed payments to some 
applicants. From March to May the 
total drop in case load in this State 
was about 3 percent for old-age as- 
sistance, 14 percent for aid to depend- 
ent children, and 19 percent for gen- 
eral assistance. 


Appropriation for the Social 
Security Administration, 
1949-50 


The Social Security Administration 
received funds totaling $1,226.5 mil- 
lion under the Labor-Federal Security 
Appropriation Act of 1950, signed by 
President Truman on June 29. Of the 
total, $1,215 million is earmarked for 
grants to the States—$1,058 million 
for old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, and aid to the blind; $135 
million for administration of unem- 
ployment insurance and the employ- 
ment service; and $22 million for ma- 
ternal and child health and child wel- 
fare services. 

The grants for public assistance 
are $261 million more than the reg- 
ular 1948-49 appropriation and $110 
million more than the total appropri- 
ated for the year. The increase was 
made, in part, to meet the greater 





costs resulting from the liberalized 
Federal matching provisions that be- 
came effective in October 1948. The 
$135 million appropriated for admin- 
istration of the employment security 
program may be increased to $157.5 
million if increased administrative 





costs result from “change in a State 
law or increases in the numbers of 
claims filed and claims paid or salary 
costs over those upon which the origi- 
nal State’s grant was based.” 
The balance of the 1949-50 appro- 
(Continued on page 11) 


Selected current statistics 


[Corrected to July 15, devtand 
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| | 
| Calendar ye: 
_— May April | May |__ rb 
' 1949 149 | 1948 RG ee 
| 1948 | 1947 
— | | 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 

Tees nn 61, 983 60, 835 60, 422 61, 442 60, 168 
po SR IS a a de = 58, 694 57,819 58, 660 59, 378 58, 027 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance... __- 33, 800 33, 800 34, 700 35, 300 34, 000 
_Covered by State unemployment insurance ____- 31, 400 31, 700 32, 600 32, | 31, 900 
Spam Gah s. Si sr BI ass a. 3,289 - 3,016 1, 761 2, 064 2, 142 

Personal Income? (in billions; seasonally adjusted at 

annual rates) 

Dotiiais.osnswaiS. Sais .d Boece wlasc..2 $212.9 $212.5 $209.5 $211.9 $193.5 
Employees’ income ?____--....._....- 136.5 136.4 132.7 134.9 123.1 
Proprietors’ and rental income - 46.7 46.3 49.3 49.5 45.1 
Personal interest income and dividends. - 17.3 17.2 15.9 16.2 | 14.8 
yao ae*......2....«.-- 2.2 2.1 My a 1.5 
Social insurance and related payments 5__- 8.6 8.7 7.3 7.3 7.4 
Miscellaneous income payments *. : 1.6 1.8 2.4 2.3 1.6 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance | | 
| 

Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status:? | | 

Number (in thousands). _________- | 2,517] — 2,480 2,140 | pee ere 
Amount (in thousands) ---_....___. ..| $50, 631 $49,750 | $41,868 | $543,623 | $452, 939 
Average primary benefits. _ | 905.66 | 986.801. 806.10 1........--1-ceeee 
Awards (in thousands): 
Number. ag 58 | 63 | 47 596 | 573 
SUNN. Soe. So | $1,304} $1,410 | $005 | $12,748 | $11, 881 
Unemployment Insurance | } | 

Initial claims (in thousands) ___________- | 1, 662 | 1, 800 | 1,015 10, 918 9, 724 

Continued claims (in thousands) - -___-- | 8,366] 7,886) 4,259 | 50, 982 51, 860 

Weeks compensated (in thousands) | 7,435 6,926 | 3,627 | 42,695 | 44,325 

Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) 1, 716 1, 598 | 901 821 852 

Benefits paid (in millions) *__ _. $147 | $137 | $66 | $790 $775 

Average weekly payment for total unemployment | $20.09 $20.04 | $18. 65 | $19.06 | $17. 83 
} 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): } | | 
Old-age assistance 2, 606 2, 582 | RIS | ......ecscinene 
Aid to dependent children: 
ee 529 5: | ee 
"Meare 1, 349 1, 328 | my RS Ms 
PS SS SSaeeeaaee 89 88 | 83 | ‘ 
General assistance....._...- 466 476 378 ‘ 
Average payments: | } 
Old-age assistance - $43. 46 | 43.31 $38.07 | 
Aid to dependent children (per family) 72.99 73. 52 65. 86 
CEN SS SR ROSS Ie . 44. 87 44.71 40. 56 | Fe 
General EB a LL 47.47 48.53 ph, 5 eee ere 





1 Continental United States only; estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census except for ‘‘covered’”’ 
employment, which is estimated by the Social 
Security Administration. Except for employment 
covered by State unemployment insurance, monthly 
figures represent employment in a specific week and 
annual figures, employment in an average week; for 
employment covered by unemployment insurance, 
monthly figures represent employment in a specific 
pay period and annual figures, employment in an 
average pay period. 

2 Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. 

3 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind in 
the continental United States, pay for Federal 
civilian and military personnel stationed abroad, 
other labor income weno a for injuries), 
mustering-out term: leave pay. Mili- 
tary pay includes Tine Government’s contribution to 
allowances for dependents of enlisted personnel. 
Civilian wages and salaries represent net earnings 


after employee contributions under social insurance 
and related programs have been deducted. 

‘ Payments to recipients under the 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 

5 Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; 
workmen’s compensation; State and railroad unem- 
Jloyment insurance and temporary disability 

enefits; and readjustment and subsistence allow- 
ances to veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act. 

6 Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), 
payments under the Government life insurance 
national service life insurance, and military an 
naval insurance programs, the fovernment’s con- 
tribution to nonprofit organizations, and business 
transfer payments. 

? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

§ Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
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What Contribution Rate for Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance? 
by Rosert M. Bat.* 


There is general agreement in this country on the principle 
cf contributory old-age and survivors insurance. There has 
been less general agreement on questions relating to the level 
of contributions and the timing of any changes in present 
contribution rates. The foliowing article by the former Staff 
Director of the Advisory Council on Social Security to the Senate 
Finance Committee presents one approach to these questions. 
As in all Bulletin articles, the views expressed are those of the 
author and do not necessarily reflect the official position of the 
Social Security Administration. They are presented here be- 
cause of their interest to administrators and others concerned 


with the social security program. 


HE immediate practical prob- 
lem facing the Congress in the 
financing of old-age and sur- 

vivors insurance is the determination 
of a schedule of contribution rates. 
To date the rates charged under the 
program have not been based on the 
adoption of any particular plan of fi- 
nancing. Rather, they have been 
frozen each year at the original rate 
(1 percent for employer and 1 percent 
for employee), and the adoption of a 
long-range plan has been postponed. 
It is the purpose of this paper to sug- 
gest a plan and to indicate the major 
alternatives to that plan. 


The Nature of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance 


The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program is not one program but 
two, each with very different financial 
problems. It is an old-age retirement 
program, and it is also a form of life 
insurance that provides monthly in- 
come for survivors. The survivors’ or 
life.insurance part of the program is 
susceptible of the usual insurance 
technique of giving full protection for 
a limited period of time after the pay- 
ment of small initial premiums. In 


* Assistant Director, Committee on 
Education and Social Security, American 
Council on Education; formerly Staff 
Director, Advisory Council on Social 
Security to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. 
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general, as in term insurance, the 
contributions paid by covered workers 
each year meet the cost of the protec- 
tion afforded during that year, and 
the contributions collected should 
roughly equal the benefits paid out.’ 

This is not the case with the retire- 
ment part of the program. A 25-year- 
old worker can pay a premium for 
protection against the risk of death 
during his 25th year, but he cannot 
pay a premium for protection against 
the risk of retirement during that 
year; he is not subject to the latter 
risk until old age. The retirement 
part of the program is, therefore, es- 
sentially an annuity rather than an 
insurance program, and the contribu- 
tion is primarily a way of accumulat- 
ing a capital sum over a period of 
many years. By the time a worker 
retires, this capital sum plus interest 
should be sufficient to pay benefits at 
the desired level for his life expec- 
tancy. Because retirement is a con- 
dition of payment, the capital accu- 
mulation required of each worker is 
considerably less than it would be for 
a straight annuity paid on the attain- 
ment of a given age. Nevertheless, 


1The contributions collected must be 
somewhat in excess of the survivors’ bene- 
fits paid out, in order to meet the deferred 
cost of paying benefits to widows at age 
65. There are some increases in annual 
costs in the survivors’ part of the program, 
but these are small in comparison with 
the increasing costs in the old-age part. 


capital accumulation remains the es- 
sential technique. 


The Central Problem 
in Financing 


Financing the old-age and survivors 
insurance program presents difficul- 
ties largely because persons retiring 
in the first 5, 10, 15, or even 20 years 
of the program cannot be expected to 
contribute at a high enough rate to 
accumulate a sum that would provide 
reasonably adequate benefits. Yet 
for sound social reasons we are not 
willing to postpone adequate pay- 
ments under the social insurance pro- 
gram to the time when the amounts 
accumulated would cover the cost of 
such payments. This is a problem 
that all new retirement systems face. 
In private pension plans the usual 
solution is to give past-service credits 
to the older worker, with the employer 
paying the whole cost of these credits. 

Most social insurance programs also 
give to the workers retiring in the 
early years of the program benefits 
that are much greater than can be 
bought by the contributions paid for 
their age group. This was true of the 
old-age benefit program under the 
original Social Security Act, passed 
in 1935; and in the 1939 amendments, 
older workers were given even larger 
benefits in relation to their contribu- 
tions. Today, in the midst of a race 
between the effort to make contribu- 
tory social insurance more effective 
immediately and a renewed drive to 
establish noncontributory pensions 
from general taxation, it is more im- 
portant than ever that workers who 
are now old be paid insurance bene- 
fits which are socially adequate, but 
which therefore are much greater 
than can be paid for by their contri- 
butions and those of their employers. 

The financial problem presented by 
the clear necessity to pay substantial 
benefits immediately is how to make 
up for the deficit in the contribution 
of older workers. One solution to this 
problem suggested by the Committee 
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on Economic Security in its report 
preceding the passage of the 1935 So- 
cial Security Act was that the Govern- 
ment bear this cost of getting the 
system started, just as employers bear 
it in private plans. The reasoning 
of the Committee in making this sug- 
gestion was outlined in the report as 
follows: 


The plan outlined above contemplates 
that workers who enter the system 
after the maximum contribution rate 
has became effective will receive an- 
nuities which have been paid for en- 
tirely by their own contributions and 
the matching contributions of their 
employers. Workers now middle aged 
or older will receive annuities which 
are substantially larger than could 
be purchased by their own and 
matching contributions, although 
considerably less than the annuities 
which will be paid to workers who 
contribute for longer periods. Larger 
annuities than on a strictly earned 
basis would seem desirable because 
annuities build up only very slowly— 
for instance, a 4-percent contribution 
rate on a wage of $100 per month will 
produce at age 65 an annuity of only 
$2.58 per month if contributions were 
made for 5 years beginning at 60 
years; $5.95 after 10 years, contribu- 
tions beginning at 55; and $10.19 after 
15 years, contributions beginning at 
age 50. 

The allowance of larger annuities 
than are warranted by their contribu- 
tions and the matching contribu- 
tions of their employers to the work- 
ers who are brought into the system 
at the outset, will involve a cost to 
the Federal Government which if 
payments are begun immediately will 
total approximately $500,000,000 per 
year. Under the plan suggested, how- 
ever, no payments will actually be 
made by the Federal Government 
until 1965, and will, of course, be 
greater than they would be if paid 
as incurred, by the amount of the 
compound interest on the above sum.” 


In some foreign systems the deficit 
of contribution of persons brought 
into insurance late in life has also 
been considered an important reason 
for financing the system partly out 
of a Government contribution. In 
Great Britain, for example, the Gov- 


* Report to the President of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, 1935, pp. 
31-32. 








ernment contribution consists of two 
items—one to cover this deficit and 
another to cover part of the cost of 
benefits for those under the program 
for a full working lifetime. 

These two distinct types of Gov- 
ernment subsidy are separately pro- 
vided for in the National Insurance 
Act of 1946. As stated on page ii 
of the financial memorandum appear- 
ing in the National Insurance Bill, 
section 2 (3) (b) provides for “an 
annual payment fixed on a rising 
scale for a period of years of such 
amount as will meet the estimated 
cost of accepting entrants of all ages 
into insurance under the scheme on 
the same terms as entrants at age 
16,” while section 2 (3) (a) provides 
for “a supplementary payment in re- 
spect of each contribution paid by in- 
sured persons and employers.” 

In Appendix A of the Beveridge Re- 
port the Government Actuary gives 
the reasoning underlying these pro- 
visions: 


For the purpose of this analysis the 
view adopted on similar occasions in 
the past has been followed, namely, 
that for assessing the rate of contri- 
bution which can equitably be 
charged in a compulsory scheme of 
Social Insurance a fair basis is ob- 
tained by expressing the value of the 
future benefits to a new entrant at 
the minimum age of 16 in terms of 
the contribution, payable throughout 
working lifetime, which should be 
made to insure the benefits on an ac- 
tuarial basis; this is commonly termed 
the actuarial contribution. .. . 


If a contribution on [this] basis were 
charged, new entrants at age 16 would 
be self-supporting in the sense that, 
if they could be isolated as a class and 
their contributions accumulated in a 
separate fund to meet the future cost 
of their benefits, no State subsidy 
would be required in respect of them 
since their pensions, for example, 
would be met out of the reserves ac- 
cumulated during the working lifetime 
of each year’s new entrants, which, on 
the assumptions made, would be ex- 
hausted on the death of the last pen- 
sioner. ... 

Looking at the matter in another way, 
there is a deficiency because [older] 
persons have not paid the contribu- 
tion at the new rates continuously in 
the past from age 16. The resulting 
excess in the cost of benefits over the 





income from contributions has to be 
met from the Exchequer... . 

In the Social Security Plan it is pro- 
posed that in addition to the subsidy 
provided by admitting the bulk of the 
existing population over age 16 at the 
flat rate of contribution without re- 
duction of benefits .. . the Exchequer 
should provide a further subsidy by 
undertaking the liability for a pro- 
portion of the cost for future entrants 
at the initial age.’ 


The Actuarial Rate 


The Committee on Economic Secu- 
rity contemplated a Government con- 
tribution for the American program 
sufficient to cover the deficit arising 
from paying annuities larger than 
could be bought by the combined 
employer-employee contributions for 
individuals covered at the outset. 
The maximum combined contribution 
rate for employers and employees was 
to be the rate necessary to yield the 
proper capital accumulation for a 
generation of workers under the pro- 
gram for a full working lifetime. This 
is the rate referred to above by the 
Government Actuary of Great Britain 
as the actuarial contribution. Under 
the British flat-benefit scheme, the 
actuarial rate expresses the value of 
the benefits to the individual. Under 
the American program with its grad- 
uated benefit formula (now 40 per- 
cent of the first $50 of average 
monthly wage plus 10 percent of the 
next $200) the actuarial rate is a 
group rate. Low wage earners get 
larger benefits in relation to their 
contribution than do high wage earn- 
ers, and the actuarial rate represents 
the average value of the benefits for 
persons in each age group that has 
the opportunity to contribute over a 
working lifetime. 

The actuarial rate for the present 
program in the United States is es- 
timated to be within the range of 2 to 
3% percent. A greatly liberalized 
system such as that proposed by the 
Advisory Council on Social Security 
to the Senate Finance Committee 
can be financed for those who spend 
a working lifetime under the program 
through contribution rates of approxi- 


*Sir William Beveridge, Social Insur- 
ance and Allied Services, 1942, pp. 177-178. 
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mately 2 percent for the employer 
and 2 percent for the employee.‘ 
(The Council estimated a combined 
rate of from 3 to 5 percent.) The 
proposals oi the Social Security Ad- 
ministration (exclusive of disability 
benefits) might require a slightly 
higher rate, since costs under this pro- 
gram would be somewhat greater in 
later years. (The combined actuarial 
rate for these recommendations is es- 
timated to be within the range of 34% 
to 6 percent.) * 

If under the actuarial plan the 
Government share were to be paid 
into the trust fund from the beginning 
on a level-premium basis, the em- 
ployer, employee, and Government 
would pay in equal shares. If the 
Government contribution is deferred, 
however, as suggested by the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, it would 
amount eventually to about one-half 
of annual disbursements. This is 
equivalent to the deficit of contribu- 
tion of those who do not pay the ac- 








* Recommendations for Social Security 
Legislation (S. Doc. 208, 80th Cong., 2d 
sess.). The major recommendations for 
old-age and survivors insurance included 
benefit increases which in the next few 
years would result in average benefits 
more than double the 1948 average, prac- 
tically universal coverage, substantial 
liberalization of the eligibility require- 
ments for older workers, reduction in the 
qualifying age to 60 for women, abolition 
of the retirement test at age 70 and lib- 
eralization of the test between age 65 and 
70, increase in the wage and contribution 
base from $3,000 to $4,200 per year, rais- 
ing the minimum and maximum benefits, 
and increasing the protection of survivors. 

*Throughout this paper the contribu- 
tion rate selected has been the midpoint 
between a high-cost and a low-cost es- 
timate based on level wage assumptions 
(see p. 9). Such a rate may need re- 
vision from time to time, since actual 
experience may indicate that costs are 
not at the midpoint but closer to either 
the low-cost or high-cost estimate. The 
estimates are based on Actuarial Study 
No. 28 (Long-Range Cost Estimates for 
Expanded Coverage and Liberalized Bene- 
fits Proposed to the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance System by H. R. 2893), 
Social Security Administration, Federal 
Security Agency, and the cost estimates 
in the Advisory Council’s report (S. Doc. 
208). The higher long-run costs of the 
Administration plan result largely from 
the provision for an increase of 1 per- 
cent in the basic benefit amount for each 
year in which the worker is paid $200 or 
more in covered employment. 
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tuarial rate over a working lifetime.‘ 
Such support from general tax re- 
sources is justified in part by the de- 
crease in public assistance expendi- 
tures that would result from paying 
higher benefits in the early years than 
could be bought by the contributions 
of retired persons alone, and in part 
by the fact that old-age and survivors 
insurance, although not yet universal, 
is very broad in its coverage and 
serves the general welfare. 

It is not essential to the theory of 
the actuarial rate that employers and 
employees must pay the full rate 
from the beginning of the program; 
it may also be thought of as a max- 
imum rate, to be reached in one or 
two step-ups during the first decade 
or so of operation. Postponement of 
the effective date of the full actuarial 
rate, however, means that the even- 
tual Government contribution must 
be increased somewhat and will go 
partly to pay some of the cost of ben- 
efits for young persons who enter the 
system during the early years. 


The Level-Premium Rate 


In this country in recent years the 
controversy over the rates to charge 
employers and employees has centered 
largely around two alternatives to the 
actuarial rate—the so-called “level- 
premium rate” and a schedule of con- 
tributions under a “pay-as-you-go 
plan.” Like the actuarial rate, these 
alternatives would provide for equal 
employer and employee contributions, 
but they would not provide for a Gov- 
ernment contribution. 

The level-premium rate is the rate 
that will cover the full cost of the sys- 
tem if charged from the beginning and 
in perpetuity. It is considerably 
higher than the actuarial rate, be- 
cause it includes the cost of the bene- 


_ fits for workers who do not have the 


opportunity to contribute to the sys- 
tem over a working lifetime. The Ad- 
visory Council estimated, for example, 
that for its proposals the level-pre- 


*It is unrealistic to expect this deficit 
to be made up by a lump-sum appropria- 
tion to the trust fund at the beginning 
of the program. In the absence of such 
appropriation, however, a Government 
contribution is needed in perpetuity to 
make up for the loss of interest that 
would otherwise be earned by such a 
lump sum. 


mium rate would be from 49 to 7.3 
percent of pay roll as compared with 3 
to 5 percent for the actuarial rate. 
Comparable figures for the Social 
Security Administration proposals 
(exclusive of disability benefits) would 
be 5.2 to 8.2 percent for the level-pre- 
mium rate as compared with 3% to 6 
percent for the actuarial rate. 

Charging the level-premium rate 
would make reliance on other sources 
of revenue unnecessary. In the early 
years of the system, when few persons 
aged 65 and over are eligible for bene- 
fits, imposition of the level-premium 
rate would result in the building up of 
a@ large reserve. Later, when the in- 
come from contributions would not be 
sufficient to meet benefit costs, the in- 
terest income from this fund would 
make up the deficit. 

This method of financing requires 
a combined contribution rate in ex- 
cess of the actuarial value of benefits 
for younger workers, although the 
rate paid by the worker alone would 
seldom be in excess of the value re- 
ceived.’ The deficit of contribution of 
older workers, under this system, 
is usually thought of as coming from 
the employer contribution, with many 
younger workers paying the full cost 
of their own benefits. 

There has been considerable opposi- 
tion on both economic and political 
grounds to a plan that would result in 
such a large excess of income over 
outgo in the early years of the pro- 
gram. It has been opposed on eco- 
nomic grounds largely because during 
the first few decades of operation the 
excess of contributions over benefits 
might result in a decrease in the 
money available for consumer pur- 
chases and have a deflationary effect 
on the general economy, an effect 
which during certain phases of the 
business cycle is undesirable. This 
effect, it is true, may be offset by 
other fiscal activities of Government; 
taken as an isolated phenomenon, 
however, charging employers and em- 





' This statement assumes that the qual- 
ifying retirement age for women workers 
is reduced to age 60. Since, by and large, 
women workers do not have dependents 
who are protected by the program, many 
of them would otherwise overpay. Those 
self-employed persons who have relatively 
high earnings would overpay if they are 
charged as much as 1% times the em- 
ployee rate. 





















































Pployees the level-premium rate would 
be deflationary for some time.* 

It has also been argued that a re- 
serve as large as would be developed 
if the level-premium rate were 
charged (perhaps as much as $200 
billion under current proposals) 
would create strong political pres- 
sure for liberalization of the pro- 
gram beyond what it could afford. 
Other opponents feel that a long-con- 
tinued excess of income over outgo 
would encourage extravagant Federal 
expenditures by providing a ready 
source of funds which the Treasury 
could borrow for general purposes. 
The proponents of building up a large 
reserve, whether through this plan 
or through a Government contribu- 
tion paid into the trust fund from 
the beginning of the program, argue 
that such a reserve is the best way 
to make sure that the benefits will 
be paid when due. 

Although there is difference of 
opinion over whether a large reserve is 
desirable, there is general agree- 
ment that in a Government pro- 
gram: full-reserve financing is not 
necessary. In private insurance, be- 
cause there is no guarantee of the 
continuous sale of new policies for a 
particular company, reserves are re- 
quired in an amount sufficient to 
cover liabilities at all times. If the 
company stops writing new business, 
the protection for which people have 
already paid can be provided from 
these reserves. In Social insurance a 
full reserve of this sort is not needed 
since it is not necessary to sell policies 
to new people to keep going. The 
entrance of new people into the sys- 
tem is guaranteed by the mandatory 
nature of the program, and the guar- 
antee of solvency is in the taxing 
power of the Government. The level- 
premium-rate plan places consider- 
able reliance on a large reserve but 
would not result in a full reserve suffi- 
cient to cover all liabilities. 


Pay-As-You-Go 
The other widely discussed alterna- 


’ Charging the actuarial rate from the 
beginning of the program would also be 
deflationary at first, although consider- 
ably less so than charging the level-pre- 
mium rate. Partly for this reason it is 
suggested later in this paper that the im- 
position of the full actuarial rate be post- 
poned until the amount being paid out 
in benefits is greatly increased. 
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tive is a plan with contribution sched- 
ules based on the idea of “pay-as-you- 
go.” Under this plan the contribution 
rate is not related to the value of the 
protection afforded. It is set at the 
point at which contributions will meet 
disbursements in a given year or over 
a period of a few years. 

The pay-as-you-go method, which 
equates income from contributions 
and short-term expenditures, would 
result in rates that are relatively very 
low in the early years of the program 
and that increase gradually over the 
first half century of operation. When 
the system is just starting, only a very 
few workers aged 65 and over are 
able to meet the requirement of a 
certain minimum amount of employ- 
ment after the beginning date. As 
the program matures, however, a 
larger and larger proportion of those 
attaining age 65 will have had an op- 
portunity to earn wage credits and to 
qualify for benefits. 


Not only will there be a great in- 
crease in the proportion of those over 
age 65 who will be entitled to benefits, 
but the total number of those aged 65 
and over is expected to increase by 
roughly 75 percent during the next 
25 to 30 years. These two factors 
taken together explain why the an- 
nual cost of old-age benefits will in- 
crease each year from now until the 
end of the century. 

Combined contribution rates under 
@ pay-as-you-go system would look 
like this if the low-cost estimates for 
the Social Security Administration 
proposals (exclusive of disability ben- 
efits) were taken: 1950, 1.0; 1960, 2.9; 
1970, 4.4; 1980, 5.6; 1990, 6.5; 2000 and 
thereafter, 6.6. If the high-cost es- 
timates were taken the rates would be 
like this: 1950, 1.5; 1960, 4.1; 1970, 
6.0; 1980, 8.0; 1990, 9.9; 2000 and 
thereafter, 11.2. 


A pay-as-you-go system financed 
exclusively from pay-roll contribu- 
tions makes little sense in an old-age 
retirement program. From the stand- 
point of persons who spend a working 
lifetime under the program, it seems 
somewhat absurd to charge first a 
combined employer-employee rate of 
only 1.0 or 1.5 percent and then gradu- 
ally to increase the rate to perhaps as 
much as 11 percent. For social in- 
surance just as for private annuities, 
it is much easier for both workers and 





employers to pay a more or less level 
rate over a working lifetime. 

Even more important, under a pay- 
as-you-go system financed entirely by 
employee-employer contributions, a 
large proportion of those who come 
into the system after the top rate is 
reached would pay more in earmarked 
social security taxes than would be 
necessary to cover the cost of the pro- 
tection that they would receive. Be- 
cause, in this system, the rates would 
be kept below the actuarial value of 
the benefits for many years, the re- 
sulting deficit of contribution would 
be too large to be met entirely by the 
employer. Therefore, part of the 
contributions made by employees of 
the next and future generations would 
have to be used as well. 

To charge employees a contribution 
rate in excess of the value of the bene- 
fits in order to finance this deficit will 
certainly be considered unfair. Be- 
cause of its regressive nature (a flat 
tax levied on only the first $3,000 or 
$4,800 of income), the pay-roll tax is 
a doubtful way of raising general 
funds; its justification rests on the 
quid pro quo arrangements of a gen- 
uine contributory system of insurance 
benefits. 


Other Possibilities 


Certain modifications of these three 
basic plans have been suggested from 
time to time and deserve mention.’ 
For example, the rate—instead of be- 
ing based on a strict pay-as-you-go 
plan—might be increased at regular 
intervals, say every 10 years, with the 
goal of keeping the system on an ap- 
proximately current-cost basis. This 
modification does not, of course, re- 
move the basic objections to the pay- 
as-you-go idea. 

Another possibility, a modification 
of the actuarial-rate plan, is the Brit- 


® All the plans discussed in this paper 
are based on the assumption that the 
system will continue to be supported in 
large part by equal contributions from 
employers and employees. No attempt 
is made to explore radically diiferent 
methods of financing, such as complete 
support from general revenues or from 
general revenues and either the employee 
or employer contribution alone, or sup- 
port from special taxes on transactions or 
income, earmarked but, from the view- 
point of the one who pays the tax, com- 
pletely unrelated to the value of the pro- 
tection afforded. 
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ish practice of a Government contri- 
pution covering more than the deficit 
of contribution of older workers and 
resulting in a subsidy for young en- 
trants as well. In the American sys- 
tem with its graduated benefit for- 
mula the additional amount would be 
a subsidy for low-paid workers. Un- 
der the actuarial-rate plan as de- 
scribed above, the contribution of low- 
paid workers and their employers does 
not cover the cost of benefits even in 
the long run. If the actuarial rate is 
charged, part of the employer contri- 
bution paid on the wage of high- 
paid workers is shifted to pay for the 
benefits of low-paid workers. (The 
high-paid worker gets more than the 
value of his own contribution but not 
the full value of the combined con- 
tribution.) With an additional sub- 
sidy, such as that provided in the 
British system, part of the deficit of 
contribution of low-paid workers as 
well as the deficit of contribution of 
older workers would come from gen- 
eral revenues rather than entirely 
from the employer’ contribution. 
Since the deficit of contribution of 
older workers alone, however, is as 
much as one-third of total costs on a 
level-premium basis—or roughly one- 
half of eventual annual disbursements 
if the Government contribution is de- 
ferred for several decades—it is prob- 
ably the maximum that general rev- 
enues should now be committed to 
support. 

Still another possibility would be 
to provide for an eventual Govern- 
ment subsidy less than sufficient to 
cover the full deficit of contribution of 
older workers. Under one such plan, 
the maximum employee rate would be 
set at a point which would be in- 
tended roughly to equal the value of 
old-age and survivor protection for 
young, high-paid workers, and a part 
of the employer contribution as well 
as a Government subsidy would go to 
meet the benefit cost for older work- 
ers. The maximum employee rate, to 
be reached in a series of step-ups, 
would be about half the level-premium 
rate or the same rate as would be 
charged employees from the begin- 
ning under the level-premium plan. 

This approach differs from the ac- 
tuarial-rate plan in permitting a com- 
bined employer and employee rate in 
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excess of the value of the benefits to 
a generation of workers continuously 
under the program. If the self-em- 
ployed are to be charged even as much 
as one and one-half times the em- 
ployee rate, many of those under the 
program for a working lifetime would 
under this plan pay more than the 
value of the protection that they re- 
ceive. 

The Advisory Council of 1948 sug- 
gested that the maximum combined 
contribution rate should be set arbi- 
trarily at a point that would result 
eventually in an equal division of an- 
nual contributions among employers, 
employees, and Government. The 
Council based its recommendation in 
large part on the rationale of the ac- 
tuarial rate but was reluctant to com- 
mit Government revenues to as large 
a share in meeting future costs as the 
actuarial-rate plan would require. 
The Council said in part: 


The old-age and survivors insurance 
program starts with an accrued lia- 
bility resulting from the fact that, on 
retirement, the present members of 
the labor force will not have con- 
tributed toward their benefits over a 
full working lifetime. Furthermore, 
with the postponement of the full rate 
of contributions recommended above, 
even young people who enter the labor 
force during the next decade will not 
pay the full rate over a working life- 
time. If the cost of this accrued lia- 
bility is met from the contributions 
of workers and their employers alone, 
those who enter the system after the 
full rate is imposed will obviously have 
to pay with their employers more 
than is necessary to finance their own 
protection. In our opinion, the cost 
of financing the accrued liability 
should not be met solely from the pay- 
roll contributions of employers and 
employees. We believe that this bur- 
den would more properly be borne, at 
least in part, by the general revenues 
of the Government. 


Old-age and survivors insurance ben- 
efits should be planned on the as- 
sumption that general taxation will 
eventually share more or less equally 
with employer and employee con- 
tributions in financing future benefit 
outlays and administrative costs. 
The timing and exact proportion of 
this contribution, however, cannot be 
decided finally now.” 


1S. Doc., pp. 46-47. 


Most of the plans that provide for a 
Government contribution may be con- 
sidered variations of either the re- 
serve financing of the level-premium- 
rate plan or the current-cost financ- 
ing of the pay-as-you-go approach, 
If the full employer-employee rate se- 
lected as desirable is paid from the 
beginning of the program or shortly 
thereafter and the Government con- 
tribution is paid into the trust fund 
from the beginning, the combined 
rates, including the Government con- 
tribution, equal the level-premium 
rate. If, on the other hand, the de- 
sirable employer-employee rate is 
considered an ultimate rate to be 
reached gradually as costs increase 
and the Government contribution is 
introduced only when benefit dis- 
bursements exceed contribution in- 
come, the combined rates, including 
the Government contribution, equal 
the rates under a pay-as-you-go plan. 
It is also possible, of course, to adopt 
a middle ground between reserve and 
current-cost financing. The actuarial 
plan, for example, results in reserve 
financing, current-cost financing, or 
something in between, depending on 
when the Government contribution is 
introduced and when the full actu- 
arial rate is imposed. 


Which Plan? 


For the reasons suggested above, 
neither the level-premium rate nor 
the strict pay-as-you-go plan seems 
completely acceptable as a basis for 
determining the employer-employee 
rate. Moreover, the v2zious modifica- 
tions of these plans offer little in the 
way of rationale that is convincing to 
the general public or the proponents 
of one or the other of the major alter- 
natives. 

The actuarial rate might well, 
however, offer a reasonable ground for 
agreement. It is as firmly based in 
sound annuity and actuarial princi- 
ples as is the level-premium rate. 
In fact, it isthe level-premium rate 
for those who have an opportunity to 
pay over a working lifetime and pro- 
vides for them a completely self- 
financing system. Yet the actuarial 
rate, considered as the maximum em- 
ployer-employee rate to be arrived at 
gradually over the first decade of op- 
eration and assuming that the Gov- 








ernment contribution will be post- 
poned as suggested by the Committee 
on Economic Security, largely avoids 
the disadvantages and misunder- 
standings associated with a huge 


reserve. Unlike the pay-as-you-go 
plan, it maintains the principle that 
the direct contribution should not ex- 
ceed the value of the benefits. 

Perhaps most important of all in a 
program of contributory social insur- 
ance, the actuarial rate maintains 
over the long run a close relationship 
between the value of the protection 
and the rate of contribution; each 
generation after the first pays its own 
way but no more. The social cost of 
paying full-rate or nearly full-rate 
benefits in the early years of the pro- 
gram—a cost unrelated to the value 
of the protection for those who come 
later—is borne by general taxation, 
which is relatively progressive and re- 
lates the amount of tax much more 
closely to “ability to pay” than does 
the pay-roll tax. Under the pay-as- 
you-go or the level-premium plan or 
the various modifications of these 
plans, part or all of this cost is borne 
by the regressive employee contribu- 
tion or by the employer pay-roll tax, 
which in large part may be shifted 
either to the consuming public or to 
wage earners. 


A New Schedule of Contribu- 
tion Rates 


If Congress were to accept the actu- 
arial rate as the desirable combined 
employer-employee rate for the long 
run, it would also be necessary to de- 
cide how soon this ultimate rate 
should be imposed and when the Gov- 
ernment should start paying its share 
of the costs of the program. 

In the opinion of the writer the 
most practical form of the actuarial 
rate plan is somewhere between 
reserve and current-cost financing. 
It is important that the ultimate rate 
be reached gradually, as this results 
in less disturbance to business and 
industry than imposition of the ulti- 
mate rate at the very beginning of 
the program. Furthermore, as sug- 
gested earlier, it is now desirable to 
minimize the deflationary effects re- 
sulting from an excess of income over 
outgo during the early years. On the 


other hand, there is no need to in- 
crease the future burden on general 
revenues to the extent required by 
strict current-cost financing and the 
postponement of all increases in the 
tax rate until actually needed to meet 
benefit costs. 

It is probably most acceptable to 
time the first increase in rates with a 
substantial increase in benefits. An 
increase to 14% percent for employees 
and 144 percent for employers should 
therefore take place on the effective 
date of the new benefit amounts. 
Such an increase in contribution rates 
in 1950 is already provided for in the 
present act. 

On the assumption that improve- 
ments in the program will approxi- 
mate the cost of the recommendations 
made by the Advisory Council, a fur- 
ther rise to 2 percent would be needed 
to reach the actuarial rate.“ Deter- 
mining how soon it would be wise to 
impose this maximum rate is a mat- 
ter of balancing broad fiscal and polit- 
ical considerations against the inter- 
nal requirements of the social insur- 
ance system. If the present contribu- 
tion schedule in the act were allowed 
to stand, the full actuarial] rate for 
the cost equivalent of the Advisory 
Council plan would be reached at the 
beginning of 1952. From the stand- 
point of the insurance system alone, 
this would be the most desirable 
course. Postponing the imposition of 
the full rate means postponement of 
the time when benefits for younger 
workers entering the system would be 
completely self-financed and thus in- 
creases the eventual burden on gen- 
eral revenues. 

On the other hand, if it is consid- 
ered desirable on broad economic or 
political grounds to keep down the ex- 
cess of income over outgo in the early 
years, the 144-percent rate might be 
kept until, as recommended by the 
Advisory Council, the income from 
this rate “plus interest on investments 
of the trust fund is insufficient to meet 


“If permanent and total disability pro- 
tection is added to the program, an ad- 
ditional contribution to cover the cost of 
these benefits on a level-premium basis 
might well be introduced immediately. 
The level-premium rate for a relatively 
generous program would not exceed 1 
percent for employers and employees 
combined and would probably be in the 
neighborhood of % of 1 percent. 





current benefit outlays and adminis. 
trative costs.” The Council estimated 
that this would be likely to occur in 
1957. 

Whether the full actuarial rate were 
imposed in 1952 or 5 years later, it 
would be an important clarifying step 
to have it recognized as the proper 
rate that should be charged for the 
long run and reached as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

Under this method of financing, 
the generation reaching age 65 after 
paying the actuarial rate for a life- 
time under the program will, with 
their employers, have paid enough 
to finance their own benefits. The 
payment from general revenues will 
be replacing the contributions of 
younger workers and the interest 
thereon which were used in the early 
years to pay the benefits of those who 
did not contribute long enough or at 
a high enough rate to pay their own 
way. 

This Government contribution 
would in all likelihood be introduced 
at the time contributions based on the 
actuarial rate, plus interest on the 
trust fund, prove insufficient to meet 
benefit disbursements and adminis- 
trative expenses. In this way the 
trust fund would be maintained at its 
highest point, and the greatest bene- 
fit would be derived from the interest 
earnings on thefund. Under this plan 
the Government contribution would 
first be needed about 1965. It would 
be small in the beginning but grow 
eventually to about one-half of an- 
nual disbursements.” 

122It would, of course, be at least the- 
oretically possible to introduce the Gov- 
ernment contribution sooner and thus 
to keep down its ultimate size. An ap- 
propriation to the trust fund from gen- 
eral revenues at a time when income from 
employer and employee contributions ex- 
ceeds current costs would have the effect 
of increasing the earning reserve and sub- 
stitute future interest payments for part 
of the Government contribution. There 
is no real saving to the Government, how- 
ever, in this procedure. Its general fiscal 
position is the same whether the general 
revenues are used to reduce the national 
debt or prevent further increases in the 
debt, or are appropriated to the trust 
fund. Whichever of these courses is 
followed, the amount of the Federal debt 
held in private hands will be smaller 
than it would otherwise be by the amount 
of taxes in question, and consequently 
any one of the alternatives saves an equal 
amount of interest for the Government. 
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Keeping the Benefits Current 
As Wages Increase 


In addition to the problem of fi- 
nancing the deficit of contribution of 
older workers, there is one other prob- 
lem which must be solved in establish- 
ing a satisfactory contribution sched- 
ule. Over the past 150 years there 
has been a tendency for wages to in- 
crease substantially, and there is good 
reason to expect this long-range trend 
to continue. The advance will, of 
course, include periods of decline in 
the future as it has in the past, but 
the long-run course of development is 
quite clear. 

The problem created for the retire- 
ment program by increasing wages is 
this: dollar amounts that seem satis- 
factory as benefits in 1949 are very 
likely to be much too low by 1980. 
Because of the higher wages then cur- 
rent, reflecting probably both greater 
productivity and higher prices, any 
level of benefits established now will 
probably appear quite inadequate 
when younger workers now contribut- 
ing are ready to retire. A retirement 
payment which was intended to be, 
say, a 30-percent replacement of pre- 
vious wages turns out to be a 20-per- 
cent replacement or less.” 

As indicated by the Advisory Coun- 
cil, “in setting contribution rates for 


%The Social Security Administration 
proposal for basing benefits on an aver- 
age of the 5 consecutive years of coverage 
in which the individual’s wages were the 
highest rather than on the average over a 
working lifetime is designed partly to meet 
this problem in the benefit structure. 
Even under this formula, however, if 
wages rise, average benefits will be a 
lower percentage of average wages than 
if wage levels were to remain constant. 
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the system, the essential question is 
probably not ‘What percentage of pay 
roll would be required at some distant 
time to pay benefits equal to the 
money provided in the Council’s rec- 
ommendation?’ Rather it is ‘What 
percentage of pay roll will be required 
to pay benefits representing about the 
same proportion of future monthly 
earnings that the benefits recom- 
mended by the Council represent of 
present monthly earnings?’ ” “ 

The rates quoted throughout this 
paper are intended to answer this 
second type of question. If the rates 
quoted are put into effect and, as is 
likely, wages rise over the long-range 
future, benefits may be constantly 
liberalized without changing the con- 
tribution rates. This is possible 
because as wages go up the same con- 
tribution rate brings in more dollar 
income, and the effect of increasing 
wages on benefit amount under the 
formulas proposed is not as great as 
the increase in this dollar income. 
The estimates used here are based on 
the idea, therefore, that in the long 
run the formula in the Social Security 
Act will be revised as wages go up, to 
provide benefits which on the average 
represent a constant percentage of 
average wages under the program. 
If wages rise and benefits are not lib- 
eralized, the contribution rates dis- 
cussed here are higher than necessary. 

Putting the problem a different way, 
it may be said that the benefit for- 
mulas proposed by both the Adminis- 
tration and the Advisory Council 
could be financed, in all probability, 
with lower contribution rates than 








“ Ibid., p. 11. 


suggested in this paper, because, in 
the estimates used, wages were as- 
sumed to remain constant. It seems 
prudent, however, to charge the 
higher rates and allow for liberaliza- 
tions in the formulas since, as wages 
increase, the benefits resulting from 
the formulas as now written will seem 
inadequate. 


Conclusion 


Lack of a plan for the long-range 
financing of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program is at present a 
source of doubt and confusion about 
that program. It is important to 
public confidence that a clear plan be 
adopted and that a schedule of con- 
tribution rates be included in the law 
and adhered to. In the opinion of 
the writer, the actuarial rate should 
be the maximum employer-employee 
rate and should be so figured as to 
allow liberalization in the benefit for- 
mula as wages increase over the long- 
run future. This rate should be ar- 
rived at gradually, the first step-up to 
come when benefits are liberalized and 
the second no later than the estimated 
time (about 1957) when a continua- 
tion of the old rate would result in a 
reduction in the trust fund. The 
Government contribution should be 
introduced when the income from the 
actuarial rate plus interest on the 
fund is insufficient to cover current 
disbursements. The Government’s 
obligation to eventually make up the 
deficit of contribution of older work- 
ers and those who in the early years 
contribute at less than the actuarial 
rate should be explicitly stated in the 
legislation. 





Provisions for maternal and child health and child welfare 
services under the Social Security Act were extended to Puerto 
Rico by the 1939 amendments, but the public assistance pro- 
visions have not yet been similarly extended. This article} 
summarizes operations under the island’s public assistance law 
and calls attention to the increasing need for more nearly ade- 


quate provisions. 


the Social Security Act, Puerto 

Rico cannot receive Federal 
grants-in-aid for the assistance pro- 
grams for its aged people, dependent 
children, and blind persons. The 
need for Federal financial assistance 
for these programs, however, is great 
because of the island’s very high 
population density (635.6 persons per 
square mile) and the widespread 
poverty of its inhabitants, whose per 
capita income ($239) in 1944 was 
less than half that of Mississippi 
($542), which has the lowest per cap- 
ita income in the continental United 
States. 


U tress the present provisions of 


Extent of Need 


The incidence of need is high in 
Puerto Rico. Incomes are so low that 
they are insufficient to enable people 
to purchase the necessities of life. 
The life expectancy of the people is 
short, and high birth and death rates 
result in a relatively young population. 
In 1940, only 56 percent of the popu- 
lation was in the productive age 
groups (15-64 years), as compared to 
68 percent for the continental United 
States. Thus the burden of support- 
ing the nonproductive population is 
heavier for persons in the productive 
ages in Puerto Rico than it is for those 
on the mainland. 

The predominantly agricultural 
economy of the island, moreover, lim- 
its the employment opportunities of 


*Prepared in the Statistics and Analy- 
sis Division, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance. 

1 Based on a report prepared by the Di- 
vision of Public Welfare, Department of 
Health, Puerto Rico, and on testimony 
given before the House Ways and Means 
Committee by Celestina Zalduondo Good- 
said, Director of Public Welfare in Puerto 
Rico, and by Dr. Antonio Fernés-Isern, 
Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico. 

2See the Bulletin, June 1946, pp. 36-38. 
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the able-bodied. It is estimated that 
in January 1949 approximately 96,000 
working men, or 14 percent of the 
island’s total labor force, were unem- 
ployed. Seasonal unemployment of 
large proportions occurs in the sugar- 
cane and other agricultural enter- 
prises for about 4 months of the year. 

Another important factor contribut- 
ing to the widespread need in Puerto 
Rico is the high cost of food and other 
commodities. Most of the arable land 
is devoted to the growing of sugarcane, 
coffee, and tobacco. A considerable 
part of the island’s foodstuffs, as well 
as clothes, shoes, machinery, and 
other products, must therefore be im- 
ported from the States. 


The Assistance Program 


In most respects the public assist- 
ance program in Puerto Rico is pat- 
terned after those operating in the 
continental United States. The public 
welfare law and the organization es- 
tablished to carry out the local public 
assistance program conform in many 
ways with the provisions of the act 
and the policies of the Social Security 
Administration. The program is in 
effect throughout the island and is ad- 
ministered by the Division of Public 
Welfare of the insular government. 
All applicants are protected through 


Public Assistance in Puerto Rico’ 


dl 






the enforcement of uniform agency 
regulations and provisions for hear- 
ings by district boards of appeals. In 
addition to the special types of public 
assistance, the Division administers qa 
limited general assistance program for 
mentally and physically handicapped 
persons, and it also furnishes social 
services of various kinds to recipients. 

In October 1948, some 34,800 cases, 
representing 52,700 persons, were re- 
ceiving public assistance. More than 
half the persons were children, about 
two-fifths were aged, less than one- 
twelfth were unemployables receiy- 
ing general assistance, and 1 percent 
were blind (table 1). Applications 
awaiting action totaled some 39,000 on 
October 31, 1948. About 24,600 of 
these applications, which represented 
41,200 persons, were estimated to be 
eligible for assistance under current 
eligibility standards. Almost half the 
potentially eligible cases requested as- 
sistance under the aid to dependent 
children program, and almost a third 
asked for old-age assistance. Most of 
the remaining potentially eligible 
cases were unemployables applying 
for general assistance. Needy persons 
who are employable cannot receive 
financial assistance under any of the 
programs. 

The insular government appropri- 
ates $3 million annually for public 
assistance. This appropriation is not 
enough to furnish a minimum stand- 
ard of living to present recipients, even 
at the low subsistence levels prevailing 
on the island. Monthly assistance 
payments are limited to $7.50 per 
family, regardless of the category, 
number of recipients, and needs of the 


Table 1.—Number of cases and persons in Puerto Rico receiving assistance and 
number eligible for but not receiving assistance, by program, October 1948 
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but not receiving 
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Total assistance 
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52,720 | 24,608 | 


59, 425 93, 958 34, 817 | 41, 238 
51, 556 85, 838 | 30,639 | 48,409 | 20,917 | 37, 429 

-| 27,240 | 30,023 | 18,627 | 20,530 | 8,613 9, 493 
22, 810 54,309 | 11, 490 27,357 | 11,320 | 26, 952 
1, 506 | 1, 506 | 522 §22 | 984 984 
8,120 | 4,178 4,311 | 3,601 3, 809 
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family. The families with dependent 
children fare worst, because in most 
families the $7.50 check has to be 
shared by several children; the pay- 
ment is thus reduced to an average of 
$2.89 per child. The average pay- 
ment per person in each program is 
shown below: 


Average 
Program payment 
Old-age assistance__.-..-....---.. $6.39 
Aid to dependent children__-_.-.-.-- 2.89 
FE Be CR Wn cnn cn eceunones 6.91 
General assistance.._............. 7.12 


This average payment actually exag- 
gerates the amount available for each 
child, since it does not take into ac- 
count the needs of a mother, disabled 
father, grandparents, or other mem- 
bers of the family who may also share 
In the goods and services purchased 
with the assistance payment. 

The inadequacy of the present aver- 
age payment in meeting the needs of 
recipient families is sharply demon- 
strated by a study of wage earners’ 
incomes and expenditures * conducted 
in 1941 in Puerto Rico. According to 
the study, families with weekly earn- 
ings of $2.00-3.99 had weekly expendi- 
tures amounting to $4.46; food alone 
cost $3.00. The great difficulty these 


* Alice C. Hanson and Manuel A. Perez, 
Incomes and Expenditures of Wage Earn- 
ers in Puerto Rico, Bulletin No. 1 (Puerto 
Rico Department of Labor in cooperation 
with United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics) May 1, 1947. 


families had in making ends meet is 
indicated by the large amount of their 
indebtedness, which averaged $23.04 
per family. Almost three-fourths of 
the debts were incurred for food pur- 
chases. It is clear that recipient 
families whose weekly incomes are 
about $1.75 can hardly do more than 
meet part of their food expenditures 
with their assistance payments. 

Present funds for assistance permit 
a maximum monthly average of 33,000 
families on the assistance rolls. Only 
the neediest families‘ are added to 
the rolls, and these may be added only 
as replacements for closed cases. 
Since the case turn-over is low, a large 
backlog of applications pending in- 
vestigation has accumulated. The In- 
sular Division of Public Welfare 
reports that “under the circum- 
stances, it is not unusual for an ap- 
plicant to wait for a period of 4 or 5 
years before assistance may be 
granted to him.” 


Insular Efforts To Finance 
Public Assistance 


Puerto Rico makes a greater fiscal 
effort in support of its public assist- 
ance program than most States. In 
1946, with a per capita income less 


* Assistance is given only to eligible ap- 
plicants whose incomes and resources are 
insufficient to cover more than 15 percent 
of their minimum needs. 


than a fifth of the national average, 
the insular government set aside 0.56 
percent of its total income for public 
assistance, a higher proportion than 
the average for all States combined 
(0.41 percent). Puerto Rico exerted 
greater fiscal effort in support of its 
program than did any of the four 
lowest-income States, all of which had 
per capita incomes two to three times 
larger than Puerto Rico’s. Mississippi 
expended 0.29 percent of its total in- 
come; Arkansas, 0.30 percent; South 
Carolina, 0.25 percent; and Kentucky, 
0.22 percent. 

The Insular Division of Public Wel- 
fare indicates that Puerto Rico’s lim- 
ited financial resources prevent any 
improvement in its present public 
assistance program. Since the end of 
the war, moreover, the island’s rev- 
enue has declined considerably, but 
its expenditures—particularly for ed- 
ucation, health, and other needed 
public services—continue to increase. 
The Division believes that Federal 
grants-in-aid under the Social Se- 
curity Act would permit a public as- 
sistance program that can more 
adequately meet the minimum re- 
quirements of those in need of help, 
The Social Security Administration, 
in its annual report for the fiscal year 
1948, has recommended extension to 
Puerto Rico of all provisions of the 
Social Security Act relating to health 
and welfare. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


priation includes $7,948,800 to pay the 
salaries and expenses of the various 
bureaus and offices of the Administra- 
tion and $3,604,000 for reimbursement 
to the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund for benefits paid 
in the fiscal year 1948 to the survivors 
of certain World War Il veterans. In 
addition, expenditures of not more 
than $42,425,800 from the old-age and 
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survivors insurance trust fund were 
authorized for salaries and expenses 
incurred in administering old-age and 
survivors insurance, 


Midyear Economic Report 


A strengthened social security sys- 
tem was part of an 1l-point program 
recommended by President Truman 
in the Midyear Economic Report that 
he sent to Congress on July 11. The 
program calls for positive legislative 


action on many fronts. In social 
security, the President recommended 
increasing the amount and duration 
of benefits and extending coverage 
under unemployment insurance; ex- 
tending to July 25, 1950, the avail- 
ability of readjustment allowances for 
veterans not protected by State unem- 
ployment insurance laws; raising 
benefits and extending coverage under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
system; and improving the public 
assistance program. 











Federal Credit Union Loans, 1948 


by Erpis W. Situ * 


authorizes Federal credit 

unions to make loans to mem- 
bers for “provident and productive 
purposes.” In practice this phrase is 
interpreted to mean any purpose that 
is helpful to the members. As a re- 
sult, a credit union may today lend 
the amount needed to pay for an 
operation, while tomorrow it may 
grant a loan to finance the purchase 
of a television set. 

As part of a survey to determine the 
purposes for which most loans were 
made during 1948, the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions sent a question- 
naire in December 1948 to the credit 
committee chairmen of all Federal 
credit unions. Since the credit unions 
hold their annual meetings each Jan- 
uary and operating reports for the 
preceding calendar year are then 
made to the members, the question- 
naire was sent out with the suggestion 
that it be completed at the same time 
that the committees prepared the re- 
ports for the 1949 meetings. The 
Bureau emphasized that participation 
in the survey was optional. 

The questionnaire called for listing 
the total number and total amount of 
loans granted during 1948 for each of 
the following purposes: to finance the 
purchase of automobiles, household 
furniture and appliances, and other 
consumer durable goods; to pay taxes, 
funeral expenses, insurance premiums, 
current living expenses, vacation ex- 
penses, and home repair expenses; to 
pay medical, dental, and hospital 
expenses for adult members of the 
family, dependent children, and ma- 
ternity cases; to consolidate debts; to 
make investments in business ventures 
and in stocks and bonds; and for all 
other purposes. 

Most of the organizations holding 
charters under the Federal Credit 
Union Act represent occupational 
groups. Though Federal employees 
constitute the largest single occupa- 


To Federal Credit Union Act 





* Division of Programs and Reports, 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. 
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tional category, others with large 
numbers include State and local gov- 
ernments, schools, stores, railroads 
and other public utilities, and the 
petroleum industry. Of the groups 
classified as associational, almost a 
third are religious organizations. 
Almost two-thirds of the residential 
groups are rural community groups. 

Complete and usable returns pro- 
duced a sample equal to 10.6 percent 
of the 4,058 Federal credit unions in 
operation on December 31, 1948. To 
test the adequacy of the sample the 
reporting credit unions were classified 
by type of membership—occupational, 
residential, or associational—and 
were compared with all Federal credit 
unions, similarly distributed. In ad- 
dition, the credit unions making re- 
turns were classified according to the 
amount of loans granted during the 
year and were compared with all Fed- 
eral credit unions classified by the 
amount of total assets. The tests in- 
dicated that the sample was a good 
cross section of all operating Federal 
credit unions. 

To interpret properly the findings 
of the survey, it is necessary to keep 
two points in mind—the nature of 
Federal credit union lending policies 
and the difficulty of identifying ex- 
actly the purpose for which a loan is 
made. 

Federal credit unions, as noted 
above, are authorized to make loans 
to members for provident and produc- 
tive purposes. The board of directors 
for each Federal credit union estab- 
lishes the general operating policies, 
including the interest rate on loans, 
the maximum amount that may be 
loaned to any one member, and in 
some cases the type of security that 
may be accepted. The credit commit- 
tee, which must act on each loan ap- 
plication, administers the organiza- 
tion’s loan policies. The committee 
may increase the collateral require- 
ments or cut the amount loaned in 
individual cases, but the amount 
loaned may not exceed the limitations 
fixed by the board of directors and by 
the Federal Credit Union Act. As a 


credit union increases in size, the 
board of directors usually liberalizes 
its loan policies. Generally, too, credit 
committees become more liberal as 
they gain experience and the members 
demonstrate their credit worthiness 
through transactions with the credit 
union. The standard loan application 
provides space for the member to write 
the purpose for which he is borrowing 
the money. The purpose as stated by 
the member is considered at the time 
the committee acts on the application. 

The specific application of the pro- 
ceeds from a cash loan may not be 
identifiable since, in general, the total 
family income is apportioned among 
all family obligations. For instance, 
the “rent money” one month may be 
used to purchase a radio. A loan of 
approximately the same amount dur- 
ing the same month may be desig- 
nated as a loan to pay the rent or to 
pay for the radio. When the variety 
of family expenditures over a period 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of 
number and amount of Federal 
credit union loans granted, by 
purpose, 1948 








| 
Percentage 
distribution 
Purpose ‘semen 
Number, Amount 
| of loans | of loans 
oS Ee Sa 100.0 | 100.0 
Purchase of: | 
Ee 7.5 | 21.3 
Household furniture and ap- | 
ns eee oe 6.0 | 5.5 
Other durable consumer goods 1.4 | 1.3 
Payment of: | 
I Ae a ee en da | 3.9 | 2.5 
Funeral expenses...-.........-- 6 | .5 
Insurance premiums... .--..--- | 2.0 | 1.2 
Current living expenses. -- ..- -| 16.1 | 9.6 
Vacation expenses... ......._-- 5.9 | 3.4 
Home repair apes bocpingst 7.2 | 9.5 
Medical, dental, and hospital | | 
expenses for: 
Adult members of family.._. 11.9 | 8.0 
Dependent children --_..--- 2.5 1.6 
Maternity cases.............| 9 7 
Educational expenses for: 
Adult members of family -__.| 0.6 | 5 
Dependent children... .... 11 | 7 
Consolidation of debts... ....... 15.4 | 14.9 
Investments in: | 
Business ventures........... = 1.3 | 4.5 
Stocks, bonds, etc............. 3 | 5 
Ba crtittinccc cum saiainns | a4) 138 
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of time is considered, it becomes dif- 
ficult to determine the exact purpose 
for which the family may borrow 
money during that period. This dif- 
ficulty in labeling the purpose of the 
loan is greater for such expenditures 
as payment of medical expenses, vaca- 
tion expenses, and home repairs than 
it is for the purchase of durable con- 
sumer goods, when the item pur- 
chased is pledged as security for the 
loan. 

When the questionnaire was de- 
signed, an effort was made to list a 
comprehensive group of loan purposes 
that would be generally applicable 
and so provide a basis for tabulation 
and analysis. No definitions of the 
purposes were provided, since it was 
believed that the titles were self-ex- 
planatory. 

The credit union officials tabulated 
the purposes stated on the loan appli- 
cations and grouped them under the 
various categories on the question- 
naire. While there were undoubtedly 
differences in grouping the data, due 
to differences in interpretation, it is 
believed that the general results of 
the survey are acceptable as indica- 
tions of the purposes for which loans 
were granted during 1948. 

When loans “for all other purposes” 
are ignored, the three most commonly 
given purposes were “‘payment of cur- 
rent living expenses,” “consolidation 
of debts,” and “payment of medical, 
dental, and hospital expenses for adult 
members of the family” (table 1). 
“Payment of current living expenses” 
was the most frequently cited purpose 
for five of the eight groups in which 
credit unions were classified on the 
basis of the total amount of their 
loans granted during the year. The 
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reporting credit unions were divided 
into those making loans of: 


Less than $1,000 $10,000—24,999 


1,000-—2,499 25,000—49,999 
2,500-—4,999 50,000—99,999 
5,000—9,999 100,000 and over 


“Consolidation of debts” was first 
in rank of number of loans granted 
for one group, second for four, and 
third for one. Loans for medical 
services for adult members of the 
family ranked as the third most fre- 
quently given purpose for all groups 
that had granted more than $1,000 
in total loans during the year. 

In evaluating the loan practices of 
Federal credit unions, however, the 
number of loans granted in a given 
period is more significant than the 
amount of loans granted for various 
purposes, since the influence of the 
large credit unions that make large 
loans affects the aggregate percent- 
ages. This distortion is best illus- 
trated by the statistics for loans 
granted to purchase automobiles. 
While some automobile loams were 
granted by Federal credit unions in 
all eight groups during 1948, the num- 
ber granted ranged from 2 percent for 
the group making loans of less than 
$1,000 to 8.9 percent for the group 
with loans totaling $100,000 or more. 
In amount, on the other hand, auto- 
mobile loans ranged from 4.4 percent 
for the first group to 23.5 percent for 
the group of credit unions lending 
$100,000 or more. 

In amount, loans for the purchase 
of automobiles, consolidation of debts, 
and payment of current living ex- 
penses were the chief purposes in that 
order. Automobile loans made up the 
highest proportion of the amount 


loaned for the four groups of Federal 
credit unions that granted loans total- 
ing $10,000 or more during 1948. Con- 
solidation of debts accounted for the 
highest proportion of the amount 
loaned by three of the four groups that 
loaned less than $10,000; it ranked 
second for the three largest groups, 
consisting of Federal credit unions 
that loaned amounts in excess of 
$25,000. Loans to meet current living 
expenses, which ranged third in the 
amount loaned in the combined figures 
for all Federal credit unions, ranked 
second for three groups, fourth for 
four groups, and fifth for one group. 
Loans for home repairs ranked third 
for five groups, while loans to purchase 
household furniture and appliances, 
loans to pay medical bills for adult 
members of the family, and loans to 
consolidate debts each ranked third 
for one group. 

The survey indicates that Federal 
credit unions are serving the purpose 
for which the program was estab- 
lished. Credit unions provide, in gen- 
eral, remedial loan service for their 
members, and they supplement rather 
than compete with the lending serv- 
ices provided by banks and building 
and loan associations. Loans that en- 
able a family to adjust its finances to 
meet problems caused by declines in 
real income or sudden emergencies 
are not, as a rule, the type of loans 
banks choose to make, and need for 
such loans often forces people of small 
means to patronize money-lenders 
who charge high interest rates. Thus 
credit unions can and do provide a 
worth-while loan service in a field not 
adequately served at reasonable rates 
by commercial lending agencies. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Budéget for an Elderly 
Couple 


The budget for an elderly couple’ 
developed by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration to parallel the city work- 
er’s family budget of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has been widely used 
in evaluating and interpreting the 
adequacy of social security programs. 
The budget was originally priced, at 
March 1946 and June 1947 costs, for 
eight selected cities* of the 34 for 
which BLS collects prices. The costs 
of this budget have now been calcu- 
lated for five additional cities—Chi- 
cago, Detroit, New York, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco. Limitations in funds 
have thus far made it impossible to 
carry out the pricing of the budget for 
the remaining 21 cities, or to complete 
the preparation of comparable budg- 
ets for other family types—for ex- 
ample, families made up of a widow 
and children. 

Both budgets—that for an elderly 
couple and the BLS budget for a city 
worker’s family—may be described as 
representing a modest but adequate 
level of living. They are designed to 
include the goods and services that are 
necessary for a healthful, self- 
respecting mode of living that allows 
normal participation in community 
life in accordance with current Ameri- 
can standards. Social and conven- 
tional, as well as physiological, needs 
are taken into account. 

This level is definitely above the 
subsistence level, since it provides for 
more than physical needs and more 
than would be necessary to carry fam- 
ilies through a limited period of strin- 
gency. On the other hand, it is not 
a luxury budget, nor does it represent 
an American “ideal” way of living. 

Tables 1 and 2 show the cost of the 
total budget for an elderly couple and 
of each of the major groups of items 
comprising the budget, as of March 
1946 and June 1947, for the five addi- 
tional cities. These tables are com- 


1See the Bulletin, February 1948, pp. 
3-11. 

? Boston, Denver, Houston, Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis, Mobile, Portland, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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parable to those published earlier for 
the eight cities. 

The housing costs for Chicago and 
New York are based on information 
obtained in special rental surveys. 
Analysis of the results of these surveys 
and of data for a number of other 
cities suggests that the housing costs 
included in the budget have not been 


significantly inflated by the inclusion 
of a few above-standard dwelling 
units. In the February 1948 presenta- 
tion of the budget for an elderly 
couple, this factor was mentioned ag 
a possible explanation of the relatively 
high cost of housing as compared with 
other categories of expenditure in- 
cluded in the budget. 

The actual cost of the budgets at 
current prices is not known, since the 
BLS has not had funds to reprice the 


Table 1.—Annual cost of budget for ae couple, five selected cities, at March 

















Item | Chicago | Detroit co | St. Louis | », tones 
Pctina tc pita eerie lekacdderselaceat $1, 419 $1, 456 $1, 483 $1, 374 $1, 420 
Ee a incdpesaces 399 400 412 304 401 
Family food at home !.....................-- de 361 362 374 356 3O4 
NN, EE 21 21 22 21 21 
Meals purchased (net additional cost)......... 17 17 16 17 16 
Hees SS CS eae ee eee 645 647 706 604 617 
Rent, heat, ET sc acon inneocsnan 510 507 559 489 486 
Household’ IN Uinsgubt wdaledunssout 93 97 103 76 87 
Household furnishings... Sa nee ta 42 43 44 39 44 
aes. ete oh SO ASE SE 93 92 96 SS 91 
SS ESESERE WEE ey gate cae) ee See eae 49 44 51 46 49 
Won (NE IRE aa EAA ES Ra aS 44 48 45 42 42 
NE es ON aa sek oc. dk 90 109 99 96 115 
a 40) 48 44 43 61 
ty 2 Se CoRR At Sw ese 43 54 48 46 87 
I iin hiiitcrctncnigdVadeesimidind 7 7 7 7 7 
a Eien Tat ea Slap IB a 192 208 170 192 196 
ne mye FEC BBA WES es Tey ae | 26 28 = = 3 
ecreation and reading......................-- 57 64 
NOR ed, sho cased Ss cece cadence 22 20 22 20 21 
DIINO cs. . sicninssiacsoddelicesss aobshbbbe 46 54 30 48 39 
Gifts and contributions *_._............- teen + 41 42 43 40 41 














1 SSoveieeree aes eevee We eneen pat ay per per- 
son, 365 days per year). 

1 Includes adjustments for differeaces in require- 
ments due to climate 


§ Allowance for this category is 3 percent of all 
other expenditures. 


Table 2.—Annual cost of budget 4 elderly couple, five selected cities, at June 
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7 prices 
| | 
Item | Sein Dewet,| |New ng | St. Louis | —... = 
A Fe ee EP Ce $1, 618 $1, 643 | $1, 692 $1, 540 $1, 605 
pI IBS aS SAR go 534 | 540 552 520 529 
Family food at — RN RSET ee ree 483 489 501 471 479 
Ie 28 28 29 27 23 
Meals — net additional cost). ..._. 23 23 22 22 22 
pO REET GA OS Oe ae ee Cae 660 656 719 617 629 
Rent, — a Reena 515 508 561 493 488 
Household ‘operations |S TERS ae oe t 100 103 111 83 95 
Household furnishings......................- . 45 45 47 41 46 
— Re ae Ra ee. 109 104 lll 100 103 
Rie ee bo iw bekming semen 59 53 63 55 5 
SEE NE LE ee en a 50 51 48 45 47 
Medical “an, ee ee 97 114 114 95 12 
NEES ea ee, Se 43 50 50 42 55 
2 EES LOA RS RS RASS, 46 56 56 45 63 
Medien pape... DR iiih kn aapdedewsmmtbalbaue 8 8 x 8 8 
Other, total. -. EES OE a Re 218 229 196 208 218 
nC ESET TRL 32 34 31 31 34 
Recreation and reading........................ 65 71 62 62 69 
2 EE SR Ts CDRS ae ES os SOR 25 22 24 22 22 
OEE LEE OITA 49 54 30 48 46 
Gifts and contributions *...................... 47 48 49 45 47 




















1 Provides for 2,190 meals (3 meals per day per per- 
son, 365 days year). 

2 Includes a ments for differences in require- 
ments due to climate. 


+ Allowance for this category is 3 percent of all 
other expenditures. 
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budgets for any period later than June 
1947. Changes in the consumers’ 
price index of the BLS do not reflect 
accurately changes in the budget 
costs, since there are differences in the 
items included in the budgets and in 
the index as well as variations in the 
relative importance of the various 
items. Between March 1946 and June 
1947, the two periods for which ac- 
curate budget costs are available, the 
cost of the budgets rose less rapidly 
than the index. In other economic 
situations the relationship might be 
reversed. 

To derive an approximate estimate 
of the current cost of the budget for 
an elderly couple, it has been assumed, 
however, that from June 1947 to the 
present the relationship between 
changes in the cost of the budget and 
changes in the index has been the 
same as in the period March 1946- 
June 1947. On this assumption, es- 
timates have been made (table 3) of 
the cost of the total budget for each 
of the 13 cities for which earlier cost 
figures are available, in the latest 
month for which the consumers’ price 
index for that city has been computed. 
Data are not available on which to 
base similar estimates for the several 
items in the budget. 


Table 3.—Annual cost of budget for 
elderly couple in 13 selected cities in 
March 1946 and June 1947 and ap- 
proximate cost in early 1949 

















Annual cost of budget 
City 
March June March 
1949 | 1947 1946 
Boston, Mass_....-- $1, 720 $1, 638 $1, 455 
Chicago, Ill. .....-- 1, 720 | 1, 618 1,419 
Denver, Colo... -.- 11,62| 1,519 1, 336 
Detroit, Mich... .-- 1, 720 | 1, 643 1, 456 
Houston, Tex... 1440} 1,365 1) 169 
Indianapolis, Ind_. 1 1, 640 1, 553 1, 378 
Minneaplis, Minn_. 1, 580 | 1, 476 1, 291 
Mobile, Ala.....--- 1, 520 | 1, 444 1, 265 
New York, N. Y--- 1,7 1, 692 1, 483 
Portland, Oreg. -. -- 1 1, 630 1, 539 1, 387 
8t. Louis, Mo. ..._- 1, 620 1, 540 1, 374 
San Francisco, Calif 1,710 1, 605 1, 420 
Washington, D.C..| 11,830 1, 767 1, 573 








1 Based on consumers’ price index for January 1949. 
—* on consumers’ price index for February 





Family Benefits 


At the end of 1948, monthly bene- 
fits under old-age and survivors in- 
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surance were being paid to at least one 
member of almost 1.6 million families 
(table 1). Almost two-thirds of the 
families receiving benefits were re- 
tired worker families. The relative 
number of survivor families, which in 
1944 made up 39 percent of all bene- 
fliciary families, has dropped continu- 
ously since then and at the end of 
1948 was 34 percent of the total. 


While the proportion of other types of 


survivor families decreased, the pro- 
portion of families in which only an 
aged widow was receiving benefits in- 
creased from 10.9 percent at the end 
of 1944 to 13.2 percent at the end of 
1948. 

Payments to retired workers with 
no dependents receiving benefits aver- 
aged $25.80 for men and $20.10 for 
women. The average for a retired 
worker and his wife was $40.40. For 
survivor families, the average benefits 
ranged from $13.40 for a family in 
which only one child was receiving 
benefits to $53.00 for a family consist- 
ing of a widowed mother and three or 
more children receiving benefits. 

A comparison of family benefits in 
current-payment status at the end of 
1948, 1946, and 1944 (the first year for 
which such information is available) 
is presented in table 1. For each fam- 


ily classification—except families with 
a retired worker, wife, and child re- 
ceiving benefits, for which the sample 
is too smal] to be significant—the av- 
erage benefit increased, mainly be- 
cause each year the average award 
was larger. 

This increase in the average amount 
awarded was due to the change in the 
method of computing primary benefit 
amounts, as authorized by the 1946 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act; the higher wages on which the 
benefits were based; and the increased 
number of annual increments used in 
computing benefit amounts. Awards 
to survivors of certain veterans of 
World War II, under section 210 of 
the Social Security Act as amended in 
1946, and awards under the 1946 
amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act also contributed to the in- 
crease. Other provisions of the 1946 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act authorized procedures for recom- 
puting and thereby increasing certain 
benefits already on the rolls. The 
amendments also provided for recom- 
putation of benefits to take into ac- 
count wages earned by a primary 
beneficiary after entitlement to bene- 
fits. 

A distribution of the relative num- 


Table 1.—Number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits at end of 
1948, and average monthly benefit in current-payment status at end of 1948, 


1946, and 1944, by family group 


[Based on 20-percent sample; average benefits shown to the nearest 10 cents; data corrected to June 6, 1949] 



































Average mon amount 
Number of | Number of per 
Family classification of beneficiaries families beneficiaries 
(in thou- (in thou- 
sands) sands) 1948 1946 1044 

RB eras © R patlae sp a 1, 500.8 9,986.6 | ee 
Retired worker families... ...................- 1,048.0 i ene Sareea, SET 
WE GIs oc ndetkkcedacn dined dis 708. 4 708. $24. 60 $23. 90 $23. 00 
Ba dlikatnt:aenticddnnsaniotaiitie sadaels ‘ 560.1 560.1 25. 80 24. 90 24. 10 
Na sulinddnennc ews richsiakewiie tains 148.4 148.4 20. 10 19. 60 19. 30 
Weta? GRE Wie ccncnctechtilccsncndndc,. 320.7 641.5 40. 40 39.00 37.90 
Wormer ane 2 GHG oon. cccuutibh....c...... 12.1 24.2 39. 10 37.20 35. 70 
Worker and 2 or more children. ............. 6.5 20.0 48. 60 47.40 44. 60 
Worker, wife, and 1 or more children 1. 2 -6 53.10 51.30 48. 50 
Gurviver fauniiles..... .....sciiiieds....22.d.... 542.8 oo ae Sa eee 
AgeE WEBOT occ dcnccenieodactinieeeeen 210.1 210.1 20. 60 20. 20 20. 20 
Widowed mother only ?..................... 4.7 4.7 20. 80 19. 90 19. 90 
Widowed mother and 1 child_............... 72.6 145.2 36. 00 34. 60 34. 40 
Widowed mother and 2 children_..._......_- 41.2 123.6 49. 80 48. 20 47.30 
Widowed mother and 3 or more children - - _- 23.9 97.5 53.00 51.40 50. 10 
ER 95.9 95.9 13. 40 13.00 12.90 
SIL, « wadoice<hitinediobabedsatibimaamies 43,4 86. 7 26. 20 25. 10 24. 90 
Sa de. Cad cnenenbicccskbesuebbeiics 17.5 52.5 37. 10 35. 50 35. 10 
eR ar Tee ee 22. 5 91.8 48. 60 46. 80 45. 80 
3 end Sarees nhs 0. ncccnthibbcdinindiaese 10.1 10.1 13. 70 13. 20 13. 20 
BERS a eee ee eee 9 1.8 26. 70 25. 60 24.70 

1 Figures subject to large } rary comeing error because too few cases in sample. 

3 Benefits of child or children were being withheld at end of 1948. 
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ber of families in each classification, 
by the amount of the monthly benefit 
they receive, shows concentration at 
amounts corresponding to primary 
benefit amounts of $20-30 and at the 
minimum benefit amounts (table 2). 
There is also some concentration at 
the maximum amounts. 

The maximum benefit of $85 went 
to about 1,000 families. This num- 
ber is low because of the necessary 
combination of conditions governing 
the primary benefit amount and fam- 
ily classification of beneficiaries. The 
maximum benefit can now be paid 
only to families consisting of a re- 
tired worker and two or more de- 
pendents, or of four or more children, 
or of a widowed mother and three or 
more children. Before 1943 it was im- 
possible for a family to receive the $85 
maximum because a family benefit is 
limited to twice the primary benefit 
amount, and the maximum primary 
benefit possible in 1942 was $42.40. 
At the end of 1944, only about 300 
families were receiving benefits total- 
ing $85; by the end of 1946, the num- 
ber had increased to almost 700 fam- 
ilies. 

In families in which only the re- 


tired worker was receiving benefits, 6 
percent of the men and almost 15 per- 
cent of the women were receiving the 
minimum of $10. Less than 6 percent 
of the families consisting of a retired 
worker and wife and 5 percent of 
those with a retired worker and one 
child receiving benefits were receiving 
the minimum family benefit of $15. 
The distribution of all retired work- 
ers receiving benefits, by amount of 
primary benefit, is as follows: 

















Primary benefit Total Men | Women 

Total number... ..|1, 047, 985 |899, 632 | 148, 353 

Total percent... __. 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
7.4 62) 146 
10.01-14.99........-..-_- 8.2 7.0| 15.3 
15.00-19,99_.......-.-..- 9.0 a0 14.9 
20.00-24.99.............- 25.6| 2.6/ 322 
25.00-20.90.............. 20.8} 21.7 15.4 
$0.00-94.00............-. 14.2] 15.7 47 
35.00-39.99.- = 2-2-2 o 84) 95) 17 
40.00-44.80.. 6.4 ee 











The proportion of primary benefi- 
ciaries receiving the $10 minimum has 
shown a downward trend during the 
past 4 years, dropping from 8.4 per- 
cent at the end of 1944 to 7.4 percent 
at the close of 1948. Almost 46 per- 
cent of the men and 77 percent of the 


women were receiving benefits of less 
than $25 at the end of 1948. Less than 
3 percent of the women were receiving 
benefits of $35 or more, as compared 
with 17 percent of the men. 





Applicants for 
Account Numbers, 
1948 


The year-to-year decline in the 
number of social security account- 
number applicants that began in 1943 
came to a virtual halt in 1948. Though 
fewer account numbers (2,720,000) 
were issued than in any previous year, 
the year’s decline was only 0.3 per- 
cent, as compared with declines of 9 
percent and 10 percent, respectively, 
in 1946 and 1947 (table 1). The rela- 
tively small drop in the number of ap- 
plicants in 1948 is attributable chiefly 
to the unusually large seasonal ex- 
pansion of job opportunities in April- 
June and July-September and the 
consequent extraordinary rise in the 
number of account-number applicants 
during those 2 quarters. Applicants 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary families by monthly amount of family benefit in current-payment 
status at end of 1948, for each specified family group in receipt of benefits 


{Based on 20-percent sample; average benefits shown to the nearest 10 cents; data corrected to June 6, 1949] 




































































al 
| Retired worker only Retired | Widowed mother and children Children only 
| Retired | Retiro os ama eee Seat as 
Monthly family benefit amount worker ep OS Pre Re 
| and wife : 2chil- |3ormore| : 2 chil- 3 chil- |4o0rmore 
Male Female child | 1 child dren | children | 1 child dren dren children 
| | 
Te NE fn nninan nose 560,100 | 148, 400 | 320,700 | 12,100 | 210,100} 72,600} 41,200} 23,900 | 95,900 | 43,400 | 17, 500 22, 500 
Total percent... ......-.----. -. -- 100.0| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0; 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0| 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Ne ie ita neha load dhienelacocesaheniskinsdceiabodnnenmest 1 {SERS a eae $4.5 GREE Siete ncn cacdae 
SS 2 eR ES, 413.9 Tl ea 16.2 PGS eRe las RN 65.9 1.7 30.9 30.1 
ee 8.4 9 69.8 78.8 31.4 3.6 4.3 30.1 25.1 8.0 10.2 4.2 
| ae a 25.3 2 4.7 4.6 27. 4.5 2.6 8.1 $4.4 24.5 5.0 12.1 
ES a ae aS 21.9 4 4.9 5.6 14.1 15.7 2.9 9G eae 24.7 6.5 5.4 
LS 2 eae ae 15.2 7 14.6 17.1 910.5 18.3 3.8 hy SaaS 19.8 18.4 5.2 
TS aE ae 8.9 7 16.0 OS SEE 16.2 9.8 3 2 ae 8.1 18.6 5.1 
SS Eee eee 10 6.4 a 13.9 os SRE 16.6 12.7 Mg TR aS 104.1 15.5 9.1 
SRY SE SNe Rie 11.8 “ h) e 9.8 13.4 ST i EE BN 12.8 14.4 
ESR SS SR aE 9.1 oC Saeaeengas 8.6 11.9 DY Sa Re Ae 7.4 13.0 
SS SSE Se 6.4 OS eae 12.4 14.0 | See Sore 2.8 9.7 
OS RRR 5.7 (| SLMS ee aaa 9.7 Ne RRR AOR 1.6 8.8 
a Ce E  . . Sabelawcaccasue 123.2 TEE Seine 6.3 10.0 | SES eS es 3.3 7.9 
EMER SO ER I Ran cee: SRS REST 5.4 9 ESS RL, EERE SS 4.3 
ERE ESS OE RR RE SERS AN SNR ER 133.2 2) RR (ea 2.3 
RE oe i I RRS ae eNIRRNE Berean Snes Tet... oie MOT Ce Re. 1.2 
ES ET, SR A RRR LAS TNR RNRREE SORE 4 SS RARE latposoonashsquxchhies 9 
Average monthly amount per family. -| $25.80 | $20.10 | $40.40} $39.10 | $20.60 | $36.00 | $49.80 | $53.00 | $13.40 | $26.20} $37.10 | $48. 60 
| | } | | 








1 Families with retired worker, wife, and child, or retired worker and 2 or 
more children, or widowed mother only, or 1 or 2 aged parents not shown because 


too few cases in sample. 


2 Widow’s benefit reduced to less than $10 by primary benefit to which widow 


was concurrently entitled. 


3 Family benefit is less than minimum amount because 1 or more additional 
family members were entitled to benefits which were being withheld at end of 1948. 


46.5 percent at $10 minimum. 
$14.6 percent at $10 minimum 
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6 5.6 percent at $15 minimum, 

74.8 percent at $15 minimum. 

8 $22.40 maximum possible in 1948. 
* $33.60 maximum possible in 1948. 
10 $44.80 maximum possible in 1948. 
11 $56.00 maximum possible in 1948. 
12 $67.20 maximum possible in 1948. 


18 $78.40 maximum possible in 1948, 
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Table 1.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by race, age group, and sex, by year, 1940-48 ' 
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| Total | Negro | Under 20 years 20 years and over ? 
Year . 

| Total | Male Female Total Male | Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 

—_—— | i } 
ecccncecece------------| 5, 226, 688 | 3,080,032 | 2, 146, 656 630,337 | 413,984 | 216,353 | 2,137, 542 1, 264, 299 873, 243 | 3,089,146 | 1,815,733 | 1,273, 413 

= A REE 6, 677, 584 | 3,701, 467 | 2,976,117 | 786,668 | 508,979 | 277,680 | 3,174,241 | 1,885,868 | 1,288,383 | 3, 503, 343 rath ooo 1, 687, 734 
yo SE aS 7, 637, 416 | 3, 547,376 | 4,090, 040 905, 238 | 457,145 | 448,003 | 3,720,663 | 2,013,325 | 1,707,338 | 3,916, 763 | 1,634,051 | 2,382, 702 
OE a a 7, 415, 204 | 2,901,278 | 4,514,021 | 1,058,178 | 355,341 | 702,837 | 3,649,172 | 1,835,939 | 1,813, 233 | 3,766,122 | 1,065,334 | 2,700, 788 
SE ES 4. 528, 578 | 1,826,179 | 2, 702, 399 738, 739 | 253,197 | 485, 542 | 2,444,905 | 1,213,002 | 1, 231,903 | 2, 083, 583 613,177 | 1, 470, 406 
MN er pdcicudwnasanbasende | 3, 321, 384 | 1, 505,839 | 1, 815, 545 504, 321 195, 313 | 309,008 | 1,851,854 922, 562 929, 292 | 1, 469, 580 $83, 277 986, 253 
RES eee | 3,022, 057 | 1, 431, 760 | 1, 590, 297 388,489 | 185,709 | 202,780 | 1, 600, 260 746, 796 853, 464 | 1, 421, 797 684, 964 736, 833 
a i ai 2, 727, 810 | 1, 209,092 | 1, 428, 718 314, 788 154, 975 159, 813 | 1, 620, 237 801, 092 819, 145 | 1, 107, 573 498, 000 609, 573 
BDIS) . cddbenootstevaecea 2, 719, 642 | 1, 304, 625 1, 415, , O17 309, 790 150, 628 159, 162 | 1, 770, 613 912, 189 858, 424 949, 029 392, 436 556, 593 











1 Excludes applicants whose sex and/or race is unknown, 


in April-September exceeded by more 
than 3 percent the number in the cor- 
responding 6 months of 1947. 

While the total number of accounts 
established was slightly smaller in 
1948 than in 1947, the number of male 
applicants was larger. The 1,305,000 
account numbers issued to men in 
1948 represented a rise of 0.4 percent 
from the 1947 figure—the first in- 
crease since 1941. Accounts estab- 
lished for women in 1948, on the other 
hand, declined for the fifth successive 
year and were smaller than in any 
year since 1940; their number dropped 
1 percent from the 1947 level and was 
only a third of the wartime peak 
reached in 1943. Despite the small 
increase in the number of accounts 
issued to men, however, their relative 


sented an increase of 14 percent from 
the number a year earlier, compared 
with an increase of only 5 percent 
for young women (table 2). The pro- 
portion that men in this age group 
formed of all male applicants in- 
creased from 62 percent in 1947 to 70 
percent in 1948, while the correspond- 
ing ratios for women were 57 and 61 
percent. 

The proportion of elderly appli- 
cants, which has followed a downward 
course since 1943, declined still further 
in 1948. The 65,000 applications re- 
ceived from persons aged 60 and over 


2 Includes a small number of applicants of unknown age. 


in 1948 represented a decline of 13 
percent from the 1947 level; they 
formed only 2.4 percent of all applica- 
tions, the smallest proportion on rec- 
ord. As in previous years, more men 
than women aged 60 and over applied 
for account numbers; the relative 
number of women among applicants 
in this older age group (39 percent) 
was about the same as in each of the 
years 1944-47. 

During 1948, accounts were issued 
to 310,000 Negroes—151,000 men and 
159,060 women (tables 1 and 3). 


(Continued on page 23) 


Table 2..—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by 
sex and age, 1948 and 1947 





























| Total Male Female 
number remained about the same in 
1948 as in 1947. Age _ | Percent-| | Percent- Percent- 
Because of the long-term decrease } we) ee | ee) Oe) Oe eee, eee 
| change | | change change 
in the number of adults who do not aa | 
already have account numbers, the Under 20, total.....|1,770, 613 {1,620,237 | +9.3 me, 2, 189 /801,002 | +13. 9 |858, 424 [819,145 | +48 
age group under 20 hasformedanin- pig 62, 526 | 63,607 | —1.7 48,117 | 49,139 | —21 | 14,409 | 14,468 =,4 
creasing proportion of all applicants 14-......----------.... 127,200 | 125,005 | +1.8 | 80,040 | 76,346 | 44.8 | 47,250 | 48,749) —3.1 
Riis tcikeeeataienn wail 254,110 | 254,142 | (1) (142,775 |138,948 | +2.8 |111,335 1115, 104 —3.4 
in almost every year since 1940. This i¢_ | 803, 697 | 452,775 | +11.2 /250, 130 |200, 282 | +24 9 253, $87 252, 4 +.4 
17... | 390,606 | 349,678 | +11.7 |192, 237 [166,859 | +15.2 1 182, 819 +8.5 
rising trend was interrupted only = jy ---------------7- 239,970 | 244, $02 | +186 |132, 674 (110,199 | +20. 4 |157, 296 134 +17.1 
once, in 1946, when a large number _ 19-.-.....-------------- | 142,405 | 130,438 | +9.2 | 66, 216 59,319 | +11.6 | 76,189 | 71,119 +7.1 
| | 
of applications were received from ——— — 


veterans. Applications received in 
1948 from boys and girls under 20 
years of age constituted 65 percent of 
all applications received, the largest 





1 Percentage change less than 0.05 percent. 


Table 3.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age 
group, 1948 























proportion on record; in 1947 the cor- 
responding percentage was 59 per- Te Me Female 
cent Age group ; | 
“ Total | White! | Negro | Total | White! | Negro | Total | White! | Negro 
The increase in the number of ap- 
| | } 
plicants under 20 years of age in 1948 Total. ........ 2, 719, 642 |2, 409, 852 |309, 790 |1, 304, 625 |1, 153,997 |150, 628 |1, 415,017 |1, 255, 855 | 159, 162 
over 1947 was considerably more pigeis | 189,825 | 169,881 | 19,944 | 128,157 | 112,303 | 15,854 | 61,668 | 57,578 | _ 4,090 
marked for men than for women. In .. iotcmsbonnt 580, pa 1, 419, oa 61, 141 | 784, 033 — he noe 4 ge 
. 77 q , 842 | 246,0 . ’ 7 
1948, for the first time since 1943, ac- 4-59 ~~ 306 313 278,713 | 27,600 | 106, 211 o as 9,726 | 200, 102 ies 28 17, 874 
8S RRS 34, 32,733 | 2,030 | 18,313 17,147) 1,166| 16,450| 15,586 864 
counts established.for boys under age 65-69.” 18, 351 16.965 | 11386| 12012| 11'065 947 6. 339 5, 900 439 
20 outnumbered those for girls of that 2 and over... ll, = ll, a a 9, = .= = ay ~ = = 
nknown. whe K 
age. The 912,000 male applicants = = | 


under 20 years of age in 1948 repre- 
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i nape all races other than Negro. 









Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security 


Social Security Adminis- 
tration 


CHILDREN’s Bureav. Prenatal Care. 
(Publication No. 4, rev.) Wash- 
ington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 
76 pp. 25 cents. 


CHILDREN’s Bureav. Understanding 
Juvenile Delinquency. (Publication 
No. 300, rev.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 49 pp. 15 
cents. 

Discusses the causes, prevention, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 


General 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Adjusting Insurance Coverage to 
Fluctuating Values; With a Paper 
on Social Security Trends. (Insur- 
ance Series No. 80.) New York: 
The Association, 1949. 39 pp. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
What’s Ahead in Employee Health 
and Pension Planning; Practical 
Problems in Personnel Administra- 
tion. (Personnel Series No. 126.) 
New York: The Association, 1949. 
47 pp. 

Includes Practical Aspects of Estab- 
lishing and Administering Pension 
Plans, by Herbert L. Jamison; De- 
velopments in Disability Legislation, 
by W. Ward Donohoe; and Trends in 
Payment for Medical Care, by Edwin 
E. Witte. 


Bouivia. CAJa DE SEGURO y AHORRO 
OsrRERO. Compendio de Estudios y 
Proyectos Sobre la Introducién del 
Seguro Social Obligatorio en Bolivia. 
La Paz: Caja de Seguro y Ahorro 
Obrero, 1948. 554 pp. 

A summary of studies and plans for 
the introduction of compulsory social 
insurance in Bolivia. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. Economic RE- 
SEARCH DEPARTMENT. The Hidden 
Payroll; Non-Wage Labor Costs of 


*Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The inclusion of prices of 
publications in this list is intended as 
@ service to the reader, but orders must 
be directed to publishers or booksellers 
and not to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration or the Federal Security Agency. 
Federal publications for which prices are 
listed should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Doing Business. Washington: The 
Chamber, 1949. 32 pp. Processed. 
50 cents. 

A survey, based on a questionnaire 
sent to representative groups of com- 
panies, showing the amounts paid for 
old-age and survivors insurance, un- 
employment insurance, pensions, va- 
cations, and so on. 

CROBAUGH, CLYDE J. Handbogk of In- 
surance, Volume One: Life Insur- 
ance and Annuities, Accident and 
Health Insurance. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 388 pp. 
$7.50. 

A combination dictionary and en- 
cyclopedia that defines some 4,000 
insurance terms. 

FREIRE, ALBERTO SANGUINETTI. “So- 
cial Legislation in Uruguay.” In- 
ternational Labour Review, Geneva, 
Vol. 59, Mar. 1949, pp. 271-296. 
50 cents. 

Considers Uruguay’s entire social 
program, including old-age pensions, 
employment, conditions of work, pre- 
vention of and compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents and occupational 
diseases, and family allowances. 


“Here Comes the Welfare State.” 
Changing Times [The Kiplinger 
Magazine], Washington, May 1949, 
pp. 8-12. 50 cents. 

Traces the development of the so- 
cial security programs in the United 
States and forecasts what lies ahead. 
JENSEN, ORLA. Social Services in Den- 

mark. (Danish Information 

Handbooks No. 3.) Copenhagen: 

Det Danske Selskab, 1948. 118 pp. 
KENDRICK, BENJAMIN B. “How Much 

More Security Can We Afford?’ 

Nation’s Business, Washington, Vol. 

37, May 1949, pp. 54-55 ff. 50 cents. 

Estimates the cost of an expanded 
social security program. 


LONIGAN, EpNa. Expanding Welfare 
in a Free Economy. A Commentary 
on the Ewing Report and Other Re- 
cent Government Publications. 
(National Economic Problems No. 
431.) New York: American En- 
terprise Association, 1949. 44 pp. 
50 cents. 


MILLER, GLENN W. American Labor 
and the Government. New York. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 638 pp. 
$7.35. 


Includes material on social security. 





NeELson, Lowry. Rural Sociology, 
(American Sociology Series.) New 
York: American Book Company, 
1948. 567 pp. $4.25. 

Includes chapters on rural welfare 
and on rural health. 

OKEY, RuTH, and Luck, Mary Gor- 
RINGE. Food for Four Income 
Levels; Prices for San Francisco, 
September 1948. Berkeley: Heller 
Committee for Research in Social 
Economics, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1948. 48 pp. Processed. $1. 

U. S. ConcrREss. House. COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS. Social Se- 
curity Act Amendments of 1949; 
Hearings on H. R. 2892 and H. R. 
2893, 81st Congress, 1st Session, 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1949. 2vols. $5. 

Volume 1 deals with public assist- 
ance and public welfare, volume 2 
with old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance. 


U. S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS. Digest of Reports of 
the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, Prepared by the Staff of 
the Committee ... (Senate Com- 
mittee Print., 8lst Cong., lst sess.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1948. 61 pp. 


Retirement and Old Age 


BEARD, BELLE Boone. “Are the Aged 
Ex-Family? An Inquiry Into the 
Place of the Aged in Family Life 
With Special Reference to the 
Treatment of the Aged in Sociology 
Textbooks on the Family.” Social 
Forces, Chapel Hill, N. C., Vol. 27, 
Mar. 1949, pp. 274-279. $1.50. 

U.S. Boarp or ACTUARIES. CiviL SERV- 
IcE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY 
Funp. Civil Service Retirement and 
Disability Fund; 27th Annual Re- 
port for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1947. (S. Doc. 68, 81st Cong., 1st 
sess.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1949. 13 pp. 

Compares the main benefit and con- 
tribution provisions of the amended 
Civil Service Retirement Act with the 
provisions of the Act before its amend- 
ment on February 28, 1948. 


U. S. CONGRESS. JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNAL REVENUE TAXATION. Re- 
port on the Hearings Before the 
Ways and Means Committee on 
H. R. 2893, the Old-Age and Surviv- 
ors Insurance Revision Bill. Pre- 
pared by the Staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee ... Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 19 pp. 


Social Security 
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Asummary of the opinions and tes- 
timony presented at the hearings on 
H. R. 2893. Includes a discussion of 
the problems involved in extending 
coverage to farmers and to the urban 
self-employed. 


Employment Security 


FeperAL SEcuRITY AGENCY. OFFICE OF 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. Self- 
Employment in the State-Federal 
Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program: A Follow-Up Study of 
Disabled Persons Who Were Reha- 
bilitated in Self-Employment Dur- 
ing the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 


1942. (Rehabilitation Service 
Series No. 65.) Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1948. 54 pp. 


Limited free distribution; apply to 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


New JERSEY. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
AND INDUSTRY. DIVISION oF EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY. BUREAU OF RE- 
SEARCH AND STATISTICS. 1947—New 
Jersey—1947 ; Covered Employment 
Trends by Geographical Areas of 
the State. Trenton: The Depart- 
ment, 1949. 49 pp. Processed. 
“Data on the number of jobs re- 

ported quarterly by covered em- 

ployers, according to major industry 
groups, by counties, labor market 
areas and selected cities, showing 

State totals.” 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF LaBor STATISTICS. Employee 
Benefit Plans Under Collective Bar- 
gaining. (Bulletin No. 946.) Wash- 
ington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 
29 pp. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BurREAU 
OF LABOR STATISTICS. Work Injuries 
in the United States During 1947. 
(Bulletin No. 945.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. (H. 
Doc. 757, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) 
20 pp. 

Contains basic work-injury data for 
each of the major industries. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. The Public Welfare Direc- 
tory, 1949. Chicago: ‘The Associ- 
ation, 1949. 343 pp. $3.50. 

BARTLETT, HARRIET M. Objectives and 
Methods of Social Work Practice: 
A Tentative Bibliography for the 
Study of Social Work Education, 
1948-49. New York: Published 
by the American Association of 
Social Workers for the National 


Bulletin, July. 1949 


Council on Social Work Education, 
1949. 15 pp. Processed. 35 cents. 


Rosner, HENRY J. “Why Is the Case- 
load Rising? A Public Assistance 
Expert Gives an Economic Answer.” 
Better Times, New York, Vol. 30, 
May 27, 1949, p. 5. $2.50 a year. 


Maternal and Child 
Welfare 


Forty - Seventh Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education: Part I—Juvenile De- 
linquency and the Schools. Nelson 
B. Henry, ed., Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1948. 280 pp. 
$3.50. 

Includes What Makes a Child De- 
linqguent? by William Healy and 
Augusta F. Bronner; Prevention of 
Delinquency Through Guided Group 
Experience, by Ruth Strang; How 
Community Agencies May Help With 
Problems of Delinquency, by Howard 
Y. McClusky; and Special Community 
Programs to Prevent Delinquency, by 
Miriam Van Waters. 


“La Sécurité Sociale et L’Enfance.” 
Revue Francaise du Travail, Paris, 
Vol. 4, Jan-Feb. 1949, pp. 31-39. 
1,250 frs. a year. 

A discussion of social security and 
children in France. 

LENROOT, KATHARINE F. “The Mid- 
century White House Conference 
and Social Workers.” Social Work 
Journal, New York, Vol. 30, July 
1949, pp. 135-137 f. $2 a year. 

NEUMEYER, MARTIN H. Juvenile De- 
linquency in Modern Society. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 1949. 335 pp. $3.75. 
Discusses juvenile delinquency as a 

social problem and considers the ele- 

ments involved in controlling it. 

Pediatrics and the Emotional Needs of 
the Child as Discussed by Pedia- 
tricians and Psychiatrists at Her- 
shey, Pennsylvania, March 6-8, 
1947. Helen L. Witmer, ed. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1948. 180 pp. $1.50. 


PLATT, CuiarRIceE C., and DunnHAM, 
ARTHUR. Community Organization 
for Child Welfare in Carver 
County—A Community Organiza- 
tion Case Study of the Services of a 
County Child Welfare Worker, June, 
1943-October, 1945. (Community 
Organization Monograph No. 1.) 
New York: Published for the As- 
sociation for the Study of Commun- 
ity Organization by the Association 
Press, 1949. 54pp. $1. 


RICHMAN, LEON H. “New Needs and 


New Approaches in Foster Care.” 
Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 
New York, Vol. 25, Mar. 1949, pp. 
308-318. $1.50. 

STetn, HERMAN D. “Welfare and Child 
Care Needs of European Jewry.” 
Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 
New York, Vol. 25, 1949, pp. 297- 
307. $1.50. 

Susswein, E. “Family Allowances 
in Belgium.” Population Studies, 
London, Vol. 2, Dec. 1948, pp. 278— 
291. 10s. 


Health and Medical Care 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF HONOLULU. 
Pusiic HEALTH COMMITTEE. SvUB- 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC MEDICAL CARE. 
Public Medical Care in Hawaii; A 
Study of the Medical Programs for 
Public Aid Recipients by Govern- 
ment Agencies With Particular Ref- 
erence to the Island of Oahu. Hon- 
olulu: The Chamber, 1947. 80 
pp. Processed. 


Donton, Mary. “New York’s Disabil- 
ity Benefits Law.” Life Insurance 
Courant, New York, Vol. 54, June 
1949, pp. 33-35. 50 cents. 
Describes New York’s new law. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. OFFICE OF 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. Psy- 
chiatric Information for the Re- 
habilitation Worker. (Rehabilita- 
tion Standards Memorandum No. 
18.) Washington: U. 8S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1948. 74 pp. Limited 
free distribution; apply to the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


HALVERSON, WILTON L.; BRESLOW, LES- 
TER; and MERRILL, MALCOLM. 
“Chronic Disease.” American 
Journal of Public Health and the 
Nation’s Health, New York, Vol. 39, 
May 1949, pp. 593-597. 70 cents. 

McNicktz, R. K. “Chronic Disease.” 
Editorial Research Reports, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 1, No. 20, May 25, 1949, 
entire issue. $1. 

Discusses the problems of control- 
ling and preventing chronic disease 
and of rehabilitating persons who are 
suffering from chronic illnesses. 

New York (STATE). DEPARTMENT OF 
LABoR. DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND 
Statistics. Union and Union- 
Management Health Insurance 
Plans in New York State. January 
1949. (Publication No. B-19.) New 
York: The Department, 1949. 31 
pp. Processed. 


Lists the plans that were in exist- 
ence in January 1949 and describes 
their major features. 

(Continued on page 23) 





Current Operating Statistics 









Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-49 
{In thousands; data corrected to July 8, 1949] 
















































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs | ary ~~~ be 
, | Temporary | Read- 
Monthly retirement and . an | 
ssa Fo a Survivor benefits disability | just- 
| disability benefits | benefits 1! | ment 
l | Pet Ss ie, Ee State | gery Rail- | allow- 
| | . } | _ | Service- road ances 
Year end month Total | | ae | Monthly | Lump-sum * Ral}. ne | pene Unem-| to 
| a ivil | yotor. ] eS roa | Read- | ploy- | self- 
| See | Rad | Serv- Pao Rail | Civil | vor Rp now towed | oe |i alee 
| Secu- | oe ce sos , - % eter- | : | State | ploy- men nsur- | plo 
rity — |Com-| “na. Social | road = ans Ad-| | laws "| ment | jiwei | Act™ | ance | a 
| Act! | ‘anez | MiSs | tions | rity [Retire] o minis- | ‘rity |Other Insur- | - a | Act 3) ans is 
th, sion 3 | | FY. | ment | “OM! tree | THY | | ance | 
} Act 5 | acto | Mis- | tions | Act | | | act 13 | 
| ~ tower ot | | 
oni | . Lessee 
Number of beneficiaries 
1948 — : : —— ) — — 
| | | | | | | 
BO a keckacy ssi bcs ccccns- 1, 274.9 216.8; 127.1) 2,320. 5 864. | _) = 959. 4) 16.7) 9.3); 25.3) 26. 6 838. 2) 436.5; 46.6) 113.6 
Re aetinnselenetcaritaans | 1,280.4) 217.9) 129.1) 2815.0] 878.3] 102.3)-----_| 934.2) 19.1) 10.7, 26.4/ 29.4) 893.1! 371.8] 30.9) 104.6 
—_ aE eS ee ere ee | seed 219.5) 129.9 = 8 ong ey 5) , 7 ode 14.9 10.9 25.2; 25.8 822.6 394.4 20. 6) 90.9 
RES TERS eee Seeee were 1,320.9; 220.4; 131.3 , 304. 3) 1. 107.1 | 6.2 15.4 12.2} 25.5) 34.6) 785. 8 397.3) 26.2) . 
Seprember ee 1,335.4| 221.4) 132.3) 2,207.6) 892.2] 108.4) 3.1) 950.4) 16.9) 11.2) 24.8) 36.8 720.5} 357.2) 25.1 he 
cpa, MEE ER 1,352.7} 222.6 133.5| 2,295.7) 901.2} 100.9) 3.6) 955.3) 15.5) 121; 23.7; 34.5 688.7) 245.7| 22.5| 462 
November-----.-...-.- Rigetwipeen | 1,370.6 224.0) 134.2 2, 296. 2) 909.4) 111.4) 4.1 961.2 14.3) 11.8); 23.2 37.0) 730. 8) 251.0 26.3 39.1 
OE on, Selina aA | 1,294.7) 226.1) 135.1] 2,296.1) 919.9 113.1] 4.6 963.5 15.9 10.3; 23.3 38. 2) 939. 4 330. 7| 42.0) 39.2 
18 a eee | my Oe toe er ae | 
(ae ao. eee 1,422.9} 227.0) 136.8) 2, 295. 4} 928.9 114. 4) 5.4) 972.5 15.3 12.0) 24.5 37.0) 1,212.3) 495.1 64.1) 37.7 
aes aks as eleibineionte tanec Gteammioise | 1,454.1 227.9) 138.0) 2,297.4) 939.4 118.9) 6.2} 977.0 15. 6) 10.5 25.0 34.7) 1, 466.0) 634.0) S.9 51.6 
SE Saas ee Sa 1,489.1}; 229.4) 139.2) 2,302.2) 952.8) 117.6 7.2} 979.9) 21.0 6.7) 27.2) 34.9) 1,788.0) 688.4) 110.4) 4.1 
— EE ee ee | 1, 516.3 230.9; 140.1} 2,305.6) 964. 1| 119.3 8.0} 981.8 17.8 44 26.2 31.1) 1 598.3 624.7) 133.6) 68.4 
Se iiicidtie tiriienine ninitihieetqres 4 1, 542.5 232.6) 141.2) 2, 309. 2) 974.6, 120.6 8.6 987.5 17.5 21.7 30.0 28. 1) 1,716.0) 552.7; 76.3) 71.3 
Amount of benefits !* 
| | | | | | ; | : i a | 
Rs ete '$1, 188, 702! $21, 074'$114, 166 $62, 019| $317, 851| $7, 784! $1, 448| anal tS |$105, 6961811, 736] $12, 267|....._. eth... | $518, 700|........ \$15, 961|........ 
Re 1,085, 488} 55,141) 119,912) 64,933) 320, 561| 25, 454) 1, 559) Sriens | 111, 799) 13,328) 13, 943)....--. Smee = | pe | YM, Gi leonecaan 
MR cckodinsis-..- 1, 130, 721| 80,305| 122, 806) 68,115) 325,265) 41,702] 1,603|.......| 111, 193| 15,038] 14, 342)-_---_-| 2 344, 084) == | OME tad 
waver G21, 463,97, 257| 125,705) 72,961] S3L, 880) $7, 763) 1,704) -"----] 116,138) 17,890) 17,255) #2, 859 79,643) -— i 
TOMB na caeecw27| Boer, a4) 184, 301| 137,140) 88.742] G07, 8901208, 281] 1, 772|--_-- | 264,288) 26138) 28481, 4000|--2--2-| 448,806] 114,008) 2,380] 11675 
| SIRS a re es | 5, 152,218) 230,285) 149,188) 96, 418)1, 268, 984/130, 139) 1,817).... - | 333,640) 27,267; 30,610) 4,761|_ .....|1,095, 475/1, 491, 204) 39,917] 252, 424 
Se re | 4,608, 641! 299,830) 177,083 108, 691 )1, 676, 029)153, 109) 19, 283} _. 382,515) 29,517) 33,115) 22,024/$11, 368) 776, 164) 772, 368) 39, 401) 198,174 
BPs sate i ects | 4, 493, 104) 366, 887) 208, 642)134, 886, 1, 711, 182|176, 736) 35, 992) $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 26,279) 30,843) 789,736) 426, 569) 28,599) 77, 468 
| | | | | | | 
1948 | | | | | 
_ | 368,751} 28,229) 15,087) 11,393) 142,622) 13,639) 2, 506).....-- 32, 406; 2,696; 2,571) 2,229) 2, 501 66,432} 33,535; 2,932) 9,973 
Se ERs 371, 220) 28, 587) 15, 155) 11, 779} 141, 224 13,804| 2, 561|....... 33,181} 3,056) 2,295) 2,428) 2,675 71,940) 30,676) 2,048) 9,811 
Jel. us 6cs eek 365, 858} 28, 18, 203) 11,877| 137, 535) 13, 883| 2, GO| 70} 33,830) 2,417; 2,494} 2,363| 2,167| 67,630| 31,626, 1,279 8,731 
eee ee ee eee ae 
tem Der... .....-. f | , 74 4 2,290) 4134, | 14, , | 37, | 2,7 2,675| 2,341) 3,198) 59, 29, 435) 1,576) 5,890 
EEE 346, 896; 30, 173 18, 532) 12, 200 139, 417| 14,342} 2,768 163 38, 176) 9° 507 2, 685 2,166) 3,108) 55,435) 19,258) 1 494 4,472 
November...-----_- '469| 30,613| 18,651| 12,455| 144,822] 14,492) 2,804  175| 38,464, 2.342) 2'904| 2,207; 3.250| 62.151| 20,088] 15695! 3.356 
December___....--- 390, 428; 31,188) 18,819) 12,700) 145,545) 14,684) 2, 847 212) 39,178) 2,612 2, 539 » 329) 3,475) 79,966) 27,997/ 2,698) 3,639 
1949 | | | | | | | | | | 
January....-...-...- 426,093, 31,900} 18,893) 12,530) 144,985] 14,854) 2,879 208; 39,2U3; 2,509| 2,712) 2,238 3,204) 103,011 39,849) 4,050) 3, 059 
Peay... 2-2. 441,666, 32,688) 18,977) 12,719) 138, 706) 15,049) 2,916 250| 38,990) 2, 571 2,533) 2,175! 2,772) 115,268) 47,103) 4,998) 3,951 
"ERPS 501, 917| 33, 556| 19,092] 12,846] 140,283] 15,297| 2,950) 279 39,749] 3,410) 2,274) 2,693) 3,153| 152,204) 60, 766| 7,648) 5, 708 
I . denen pane 477,602 34,246) 19,208) 12, 942) 141, 261) 15, 504 3, 002) 304} 39,216) 2,914 1,787; 2,455) 2,715) 136,558) 50,423) 8,905) 5,448 
PE Gate cn skacicaks 485,047 34,928) 19,335) 12, 74 142, 639; 15,703) 3,036 315; 40,207) 2,842 4,182) 2,912) 2,554) 146,712) 44,618) 5,414 6, 719 
i i | i ! | 





1 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries . 
Partly estimated. 

2 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at 
end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 

3 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund and Canal Zone and 
Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds administered by Civil Service 
Commission, Th h June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include 
survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and accrued annuities to 
— af death paid to survivors. Refunds to employees leaving service not 
in b 

4 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

5 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

¢ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947,wid- 
ow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment status. 

’ Beginning July 1948, beneficiaries and benefits under programs administered 
by Civil Service Commission. 

8 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

§’ Number of mts on whose account lump-sum Pee were made. 

1 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ is; see August Bulletin for annual data b 


program rogram. 
1! Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 
r 1946, in New Jersey beginning 


April 1943, in California beginning Decem 


20 








January 1949, and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act beginning 
July 1947. Excludes benefits under private plans in California and New Jersey. 

12 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

18 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits in a 14-day 
registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for underpayments and over- 
payments. 

4 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims. 

Hi. Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
ct. 

1¢ Payments: annua] and lump-sum payments (amounts certified, including 
retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment status, under 
the Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; amounts certified under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, 
under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans Administration pr ms; 
checks issued by State agencies, under State unemployment insurance and State 
temporary disability compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes under selected social 
insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1946-49 


[In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and 


survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
































Rail- 
Federal) Taxes road 
Period Federal | civil- | on car- a a9 unem- 
insurance} service |riers and aak ps | ploy- ploy- 
contribu-| con- | their |™en, Com") Py: |ment in- 
tions! | tribu-| em- | since | taxes « Surance 
tions? |ployees| “°™S contri- 
butions 
Fiscal year 
i cinahen cases $1, 459, 492) $481, 448) $380, 057|$1, 001, 504/$184, 823/ $141, 750 
i tocena«« ..--| 1,616, 162) 482, 585) 557,061) 1,007,087) 207,919) 145, 148 
11 months ended: | ~~ 
May 1947.-. .| 1,451, 542) 458, 385) 268, 046 993, 920) 183,477) 109, 263 
May 1948... .-| 1, 599, 572) 457,978) 433, 253) 1,001, 274) 206,738) 109, 749 
Oo ae 1, 684, 490) 536, 466) 434,523) 977,315) 221,132) 7,531 
1948 
Bbbbib conch tins didi | 376,000} 19,998} 11,598) 132,475) 13,417 1, 289 
iindhbeseaheadeaiix 16, 590} 24,607) 123, 808) 5, 713 1,181} 35,399 
SS aE a 63, 057|$ 244, 676 2, 378 112, 097 1, 586 5 
SS ee 379, 573 24,331) 17,161 152, 242) 12,924) 6 
September shat dhal 7, 968 26, 779\ 121, 632 10, 978 242) 12 
October..........-... 58, 804| 25,904, 4,649) 95,185| 1, 683 3 
November...........-. 357,617; 29,454) 14,050) 176,088} 12,336) 2,407 
7,062) 27,763) 125, 842 8, 707 1, 531 3 
38,039; 28, 489 1, 201 80,053; 14, 492 2, 564 
279,820] 27,707| 5,578, 97, 531| 152,784 19 
25,937} 30,571) 132, 752 3, 813 9, 032 2, 495 
75,191; 25, 080 2, 370 104, 645: 3, 098 6 
391, 411 28, 463 6, 910) 135,972} 11,423 ll 











1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

3 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government conributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

§ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness in- 
surance funds. Data pgereed by State agencies; corrected to July 5, 1949. 
re CAC taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 

ar 

Represents July contributions of $17.3 million from employees, and con- 
tribat ons for fiscal year 1948-49 of $225.4 million from the Federal Government 
and = .0 million from the District of Columbia for certain District goverment 
employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Federal epprensiotions and expenditures under 
Social Securit ministration programs, by specified 
period, 1947-49 ad 

{In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1947-48 | Fiscal year 1948-49 
Expendi- Expendi- 
Item Ap tures | A tures 
~” | through pri through 
tions ! May 1 May 
1948 3 1949 3 

ON a stnenchiniesstcisindiieliieen $1,438,777 |$1,292,046 |$1,595,340 | $1,645,180 

Administrative expenses..........-. 42, 476 49, 842 45, 420 50, 891 
Federal Security Agency, Social 

Security Administration *._.... 42, 376 38, 470 45, 318 37, 965 
Department of Commerce, Bu- 

reau of the Census. ...........- 100 80 102 108 
Department of the Treasury 4... ® 11, 292 ® 12, 818 

Guante 00: GRRE... .nccncesntdaisiin 881,455 | 774,063 | 949,000 | 1,041,153 
Unemployment insurance and 

employment service adminis- 

pO SRE ES TEE HENS 130, 455 | * 66,049 | 130,000 137, 658 
Old-age assistance................ 535, 885 681, 232 
pi ay UU BEE eas 726, V0O 15, 915 |? 797,000 19, 498 
Aid to dependent children. .....- 133, 596 180, 344 
Maternal and child health serv- 

RR ORT REY OS 11, 000 10, 101 11,000 11, 199 
Services for crippled children..._- 7, 500 7, 116 7, 500 7,461 
Child welfare services..--......-. 3, 500 3, 357 3, 500 3, 695 
Emergency maternity and infant 

CR nccnnccensnbainnssaihilan 73,000 SEE Aetnctecton 7 

Benefit permeate, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance... ..............- $511, 676 | § 465,163 | 509,000 | * 551,324 

Reconversion ‘enemuployiaand ben- 

efits for seamen._..-............. 3,170 2, 978 1,920 1,812 

















1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal 
2 ey expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations Pal 


year, 
3 1947-48 data exclude expenses for administe: U.S. Employment Service; 
the Service became a part of the Social Poaarts Administration on July 1, 1948 
4 Amounts expended by the Treasury in iniste 


title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the te "tund of the Treas- 


ury. 

5 Not available because not Bp eapamntnt from a for other purposes. 
¢ Excludes grants for ~y loyment service cdeiebiration 

r 


7 Amount appropriated for 1947-48 available until June 30, 1949. 
8 Actua] payments from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
* Estimated expenditures as shown in 1948-49 budget. 


Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1948-49 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from 


tions) ; 
Series cguasies 
(expenditures). 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-49 


[In thousands] 
































































| 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
| 
| + 
Period wee (yet total of | Gash with | Credit of 
Appropria- | Interest | Benefit = \U. sete “ri. | disbursing | fund account oa 
tions 1 received | payments? enum ae “A: tay "| officer atend| at end of pene! 
ses | quinn’ rs of period period 
Pn snk tng January 1937-May 1949_...........-_...| $13,023,985 | $1,153, 390 | $2, 592, 578 $328, 133 | $10, 795, 761 $66, 452 $394, 452 $11, 256, 665 
iscal year: 
REE i a 1, 459, 867 163, 466 425, 582 40, 788 1, 193, 600 48, 376 7, 305 8, 798, 390 
ae 1, 616, 862 190, 562 511, 676 47, 457 1, 194, 445 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
11 months ended | 
a eS iain aE Rear Fuck 1, 451, 542 63, 446 386, 587 37, 198 | 770, 000 53, 322 360, 574 8, 732, 630 
Sle ame semeaieenattitt ies : Sebo 1, 600, 272 92, 567 465, 163 43, 209 | 763, 632 78, 590 398, 300 9, 982, 857 
I ig on suck ee 1 Eiko 1, 687, 741 123, 084 551, 324 49, 517 858, 981 66, 452 394, 452 11, 256, 
1948 
(RIE cag SURES Sc IPDS Sigg a a OER ee Canin a 45, 978 | 7 : 78, 590 398, 300 9, 982, 857 
SS EE Rea ape SES 16, 590 97, 996 46, 148 | 4,614 | 430, 813 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
Ds Ie od odieenigds <p invty ke 63, 334 25 46, 962 | 4, 553 | —20, 000 82, 788 58, 959 10, 058, 526 
eit ial crite ei Giga cea ee t....-...... 46, 853 | 5, 385 |... te 80, 039 392, 018 10, 388, 835 
SN: ae aes 7, 968 11, 032 47, 456 | 3,977 | 364, 981 69, 578 5, 063 10, 356, 401 
a RE a - 58, 804 180 48,197 | 4, 042 | —26, 000 | 66, 400 40, 986 10, 363, 147 
OES EE OE oe eat 48, 548 4,675 |__- | 62, 732 349, 048 10, 667, 541 
NL 6 cin cainadhcdigeattnabha0-< 7, 062 100, 660 49, 335 4, 215 300, 000 | 70, 810 95, 143 10, 721, 714 
1949 | } 
SE csic dap ineacann ae nhsces Oe Fides ae 50, 088 PP, OO eae 67, 507 82,216 | 10, 705, 573 
 * rire Peer ee Foot atin 51, 090 | 5 RIES | 72, 338 302,360 | 10, 930, 450 
Re ase aa HE sea Ee 25, 937 11, 050 53, 774 | 5, 441 | 260, 000 | 67, 307 | 25,163 | 10, 908, 231 
|, SSR ee aR Say a 75, 191 136 | 54, 244 | 4, 616 —20, 000 | 66, 421 | 62, 516 10, 924, 608 
RE Se af PE lecrsacisit~-- 54, 775 4, 669 : OS, 66, 452 394,452 | 11, 256, 665 











1 Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act; beginning with the fiseal year 1947, includes amounts appro- 
priated to meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors 
of certain World War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1946. 

2 Before July 1, 1948, data represent checks cashed and returned to the Treasury; 


Table 


beginning July 1, 1948, represent checks issued. 

3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 
redeemed. 

Source: 


Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-49 
[In thousands] 









Net total 


Railroad unem ployment insurance 







































| | 
| ‘Total of U.S par | State accounts account 
| wes “WSs oo pended | as 4 Sr! Wea oe! Se lea ee 
Period ae “> ms nalenes | 2 a xe 
: rv t end of rs Jalance enefit | Balance 
period | securities | **¢™ +. | Interest | With- | nore | Interest | oo 
| acquired ! | Period | Deposits | credited | drawals? ea | Deposits | credited Rs | oe od of 
Cumulative, January 1936-May 1949_| $8, 252,764 | $8,212,358 | $40, 405 $12, 531, 644 | | $961, 568 4$6, 140, 811 | $7,352, 402 | $876,960 | $91,714 | $243,527 | $900,362 
Fiscal year: | e 

“SEEPS tS Se ae en ee 443,000 | 17,044) 1,005, 273 | 131, 419 817, 817 7,009,547 | 127,576 15, 469 51, 657 859, 498 
RS nih hathailcaics ec:sk ie ke acne 8, 323, 029 446,399 | 24,630) 1,007,346 147, 076 798, 132 7, 365, 839"| 130, 634 18, 203 60, 793 957, 192 

11 months ended: } } 
AERIS SEE Sa a 7, 831, 181 395,000 | 27, 181 } 987, 583 68, 591 741, 301 7, 005, 546 98, 337 7, 942 48, 753 825, 635 
| a SR 8, 302, 952 413,424 | 37,527 | 995, 364 | 76,176 699, 298 | 7,381,732 98, 77 9, 388 56, 147 921, 219 
er emenas eS RT —86,040 | 40, 405 | 968,771 | 88,220! 1,067,370) 7,352,402 | 65 10, 771 69, 262 900, 362 

| | 
1948 
NS ee oS 125,000 | 37,527 | | | 66,442 | 7, 32 | * jae | 5, 737 921, 219 
RISES RRO: FRAN ce em 8, 323, 029 32, 974 24, 630 11, 983 70, 900 98,834 | 7 , 73 31, 859 8, 815 4, 646 957, 248 
LR ean te —30, 000 27, 811 35, 140 19 66,542 | 7, 334, 400 4 2 3, 942 961, 812 
as dis init sate ciealich ia 8, 410, 047 121,000 | 20, 648 | 224, 192 52 106,729 | 7, 451,915 3 | 7 4, 156 958, 133 
eo cw ienccwe 8, 363, 664 — 40, 007 14, 273 | 15, 016 | 3, 612 61, 086 7, 409, 457 7 466 4, 398 954, 208 
| SSS ean ‘ 8, 334, 837 —35,000 | 20,446 27, 499 180 52,497 | 7, 384, 639 | 2 22 4, 034 950, 199 
November_-.-...--- PEE 8, 501, 336 167,000 | 19,944 97, 218 |....... 53,982 | 7,557,875 | Bic 4, 364 943, 461 
SPOR iis. Sakti Schnee. 8, 520, 442 14,974 | 24,077 | 14, 187 76, 387 76,120 | 7,572,328 3 9, 655 5, 005 948, 115 
1949 * 

pO EE ee ie a 8, 437, 274 —90,000 | 30,909 | 28, 449 75 102, 121 7, 498, 731 wea ee 9 7,017 | 938,543 
PED itiriieddkidmnetiadvicns Dicom 8, 469, 436 34,000 | 29,071 149, 261 15 110,183 | 7,537,824 12 2 6,946 | 931,611 
eee RELL Eee 8, 320, 510 —149,007 | 29,152 15, 414 | 4, 040 156,050 | 7, 401, 228 il 502 10, 364 919, 282 
yO SRT RE pa carey cenl ee cmb ites 8, 201,763 | —121,000| 31,405 | 32, 252 646 140,420 | 7, 293, 706 4 80 11,310 | 908, 057 
iin ia seh ident sieasllind 8, 252, 764 42, 000 40, 405 | 200, 143 | 193 141,640 | 7, 352, 402 7 24 7, 726 900, 362 











1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 
deemed. 

2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $75,481,000 and transfers of $7,427,000 from the railroad unem- 
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ployment insurance account to adjust funds avs ailable for ¢ -aledebneasveumen ses 
on account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 

4 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Social Security 

















Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit and by month, May 1948-May 1949, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, May 1949 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 14, 1949] 




































































Eugene Dyer; The Voluntary Health 


Officer Survey of a Medical Care 


accounts established for Negro men; 


aa . Total Primary Wife’s | Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
a Item ? a t % 
~E Amount Nae Amann — Amount “or [Amount ae Amount sy Amount — Amount 
mis: Monthly benefits in current-pay- | 
665 ment status at end of month: | 
390 1948 | 
681 May aoe _|2, 139, 746, $41, 867.5} 957, 970/$24, 041.9} 293, 274) $3, 895.5] 553,430] $7, 123.7) 184, 382| $3, 775.9} 139, 847) $2, 883.9} 10,843} $146.6 
June 2, 162, 693| 42, 391.3} 968, 682) 24, 344.5) 296,711) 3,948.2) 556, 834| 7,175.1) 188,612} 3,865.5) 140,807) 2,908.6) 11, 047 149.5 
630 July -- Fy _.|2, 182, 043] 42, 882.0} 981,085) 24, 697.5} 300,530] 4,006.1} 555,934/ 7, 164.9] 192,067) 3,939.4) 141,224) 2922.3] 11, 203 151.9 
857 August_-.--- . |2, 202, 290! 43,370.4| 992, 724| 25, 027.0} 303,978) 4,059.0) 557,390) 7,188.8] 195,351] 4,010.6) 141,503} 2,931.0) 11,344 154.0 
665 September. - 2, 227, 587| 43, 928. 6/1, 003, 451) 25, 334.9) 307,274) 4,108.4) 564,652) 7,300.1) 199,033) 4,089.7) 141,713) 2,939.6] 11, 464 155.9 
October 2, 253, 858) 44, 515. 5/1, 016, 303} 25,696. 8] 311,319] 4, 168. 4) 570,592) 7, 389. 5) 202,876} 4, 172.8) 141,155) 2,930.1) 11,613 157.9 
November 2, 279, 992} 45, 105. 0/1, 029, 835) 26, 073.0) 315,391) 4,227.3) 575,473) 7, 463.6] 206,309) 4,246.2) 141,248} 2,935.1) 11, 736 159.8 
4 December 2, 314, 557) 45, 872. 5/1, 047, 985) 26, 564. 2 320, 928} 4,307.3 —" 7, 549.0} 210,253} 4,331.0] 142,223) 2,958.6) 11,903 162. 2 
526 1949 | 
835 January wait 2, 351, 824} 46, 754. 7/1, 069, 674) 27, 179.1) 327,098) 4,398.9} 585,916) 7,619.6) 214,110) 4,414.6) 143,038) 2,978.9) 11, 988 163.5 
401 February........--- 2, 393, 462) 47, 737. 1/1, 093, 636 27, 857. 9| 333,853) 4,501.8) 591,709] 7,705.2) 217,897| 4,498.3} 144,291) 3,008.8 12,076 164.9 
147 March........- i --|2, 441, 959) 48, 852. 9/1, 120, 238] 28, 601.0} 341,834] 4,620.7) 598,589] 7,805.2) 223,413) 4,617.4) 145,656) 3,041.5} 12,229 167.2 
541 April . | 2, 480, 350) 49, 750. 5)1, 140, 969) 29, 195. 5| 347,861) 4,711.6) 604,375] 7,890.5) 227,811! 4,711.9} 146,958} 3,071.7) 12,376 169.3 
714 en widiin wi de 2, 517, 142) 50, 631.01, 161, 046) 29, 782. 3) 353,700) 4, 801. 8) — 7, 968. 1| 232,170} 4, 806.1] 148,184) 3,101.3) 12,514 171.3 
Monthly benefit actions, May | | 
573 1949: | | 
459 In force ? at beginning of month. 2, 786,781) 56, 857. 0/1, 315,975) 34,076. 4| 393, 559| 5,374.8) 633,735] 8, 271.3] 231,380! 4,781.1) 199,631] 4,182.4) 12,501 171.0 
231 Benefits awarded in month.-- .- 58,327; 1,304.3) 29, 086 818.8) 9,865 143.7| 10, 186 143.4; 5, 288 112.8; 3,664 82.0 238 3.4 
698 Entitlements terminated *_-...- 18,969 361.5} 6,688 170.4} 3,310 43.9} 5, 367 72.3 939 18.9} 2, 562 54.5 103 1.4 
665 Net adjustments 4. _..........- 49 19. 9} 25 13. 9} —10 2.0 9 27 3 (5) 24 1.5 —2) (5) 
e In force at end of month__..._-- 2,826, 188} 57, 819. 8 1, 338, 398) 34, 738.8} 400,104) 5, 476. 5) 638,563) 8, 345.1) 236, 708) 4, 875. 0| 200, 757 4,211.4 12, 24 172.9 
| | | 
on 1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
les ? Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in number 
and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3) cumulative from January 1940. 
3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit for some other reason. 
‘ pop result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions and from recomputations and administrative actions. 
5 Less than $50. 
: RECENT PUBLICATIONS and the Diseases of Old Age, by Louis ACCOUNT-NUMBER APPLICANTS 
(Continued from page 19) I. Dublin. (Continued from page 17) 
, ; AVID; COLCHER, HENRY; 
. Public Health in th rld Today, SEEGAL, DAvID; ; 
, ‘Edited by James Stevens Simmons,  DUANe, Ricuaxp B.; and Wentam, While this total was the smallest num- 
f Cambridge: Harvard University ArtHuur R. “Progressinthe Control ber on record, it represented a drop of 
. Press, 1949. 332 pp. $5 of Chronic Iliness,” Hygeia, Chicago less than 2 percent from the level in 
. Includes The Evolution of Public Vol. 27, Jan. 1949, pp. 48-52. 35 1947, as against a corresponding de- 
Health and Its Objectives, by C.E.A. cents. re fie. crease of 19 percent from 1946 to 1947. 
: Winslow; The Statistical Evaluation “!W° er weg ge na es Negroes formed 11 percent of all ac- 
of Medical-Care Needs, by Lowell J. ciden Preece a ns, , “ery a count-number applicants in 1948—a 
) Reed; The History and Functions of hea ie tie , > PP. 2 tl va - proportion slightly smaller than in the 
2 the United States Public Health Serv- any . pode by Pig sg way co 4 Preceding year and smaller than in 
: e 
: ice, by Joseph W. Mountin; The Re- Washington any year since 1940. The decrease in 
ane "mechan aeciee, saae — WaRTHEN, WitLIAaM H. F. “A Health 1948 resulted mainly from 8. dentine 
WS. ; Sing in the absolute and relative number of 
} 


Agency and the Nation’s Health Pro- 
gram, by Basil O’Connor; The Child 
in World Health and Social Welfare, 
by Martha M. Eliot; and Public Health 


Bulletin, July 1949 


Program.” American Journal of 
Public Health and the Nation’s 
Health, New York, Vol. 39, May 1949, 
pp. 614-618. 70 cents. 


the number of Negro women appli- 
cants remained practically un- 
changed. 
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Table 7.—Unemployment insurance: Selected data on claims and benefits, by State, May 1949 
[Corrected to June 20, 1949] 





































































Initial claims Continued claims ! All unemployment Total Seay: 
: Average 
, weekly 
Region and State Total Total 3 Average Aver- — 
Compen- Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks age lo ‘ 
Women| New cable. | compen- paid 3 number | compen- | weekly b Lan 
Allclaim-| ‘Gaim- All claim-| Woman sated of benefi-| sated | pay- | “ent 
ants chee ants | claimants ciaries ment 
is 
SS SER ae 51, 661, 840 | © 665,000 | 1,042,973 | 8,366,266 |*3, 454,000 | 7,531,737 |’ 7,435,000 |$146, 712,197 |71, 716,000 |7 7,083, 000 |7 $20. 09 2, 642, 064 
Region I: © 
Connecticut_........... 29, 395 11, 572 20, 502 228, 623 100, 344 215, 462 245, 592 5, 140, 900 56, 675 236,805 | 21.31 64, 699 
I a 11, 576 , 648 8, 758 98, 849 47,024 90, 155 % 1, 286, 807 19, 387 77, 378 15. 56 28, 455 
Massachusetts_-_ _.....-. 84, 621 37, 277 71, 878 665, 466 300, 517 586, 205 506, 763 11, 313, 196 116, 946 480, 739 22. 99 173, 642 
New Hampshire. -___.-- 8, 478 4,021 5, 687 78, 981 40, 520 72, 414 (8) 1, 214, 146 (8) § (8) 20, 99 
Rhode Island___......- , 882 9, 785 13, 156 217, 584 110, 708 201, 929 195, 424 4, 201, 632 45, 098 190, 572 21. 83 55, 660 
iui + a: ee 2, 312 775 1, 907 y 11, 708 , 23, 281 443, 076 5, 373 21, 411 19. 86 7, 24 
ion “4 
aeeeeee.............. 1, 687 671 1, 305 10, 731 4, 288 9, 784 8, 990 136, 860 2,075 8, 396 15. 64 3,472 
New EE ae 62, 246 26, 714 38, 905 419, 224 181, 868 394, 747 380, 806 7, 752, 057 87, 879 365, 185 20.75 112, 772 
i ea 514, 810 (8) 273,072 | 1,355,327 (8) 1,174,238 | 1,175, 481 26, 810, 436 271, 266 | 1,147,310 22. 81 371,318 
Pe 7 I bk threndl 115, 992 (8) 66, 658 610, 711 (8) 559, 920 549, 511 9, 827, 732 126, 811 7 18.13 192, 235 
Region III: 
a 4 a eae 1,719 562 1, 538 19, 634 6, 862 18, 653 18, 961 336, 943 4, 376 18, 816 17.7 6, 598 
Maryland..._......___. 18, 741 5, 701 13, 939 151, 137 52, 006 151, 137 149, 592 2, 979, 256 34, 521 141, 042 20. 44 42, 951 
North Carolina____...- 26, 397 13, 230 19, 518 175, 702 102, 349 156, 206 136, 123 1, 807, 262 31, 413 127,774 13.31 53, 639 
SSR SRR 39, 557 18, 504 39, 213 90, 036 43,171 63, 936 56, 412 890, 622 13,018 53, 276 16.15 30, 654 
vat ti aan Se eee 11, 889 2,441 9, 93, 221 19, 127 88, 846 74, 721 1, 201, 040 17, 243 55, 471 16.19 31, 057 
nIV: 
peeeeky...5ii.....4 15, 578 4, 439 11, 720 116, 753 35, 296 109, 833 82, 625 1, 262, 278 19, 0€7 80, 504 15.35 37, 537 
a at anna: 110, 085 24, 544 60, 202 420, 799 116, 689 388, 161 348, 396 7,219, 074 80, 399 336, 578 | 21.08 128, 768 
Regen SOR + a 54, 394 18, 609 40, 352 396, 222 142, 923 325, 324 , 029 5, 631, 231 69, 238 289, 442 19.09 129, 804 
ion 
gal NE 86, 479 38, 145 67, 822 370, 709 178,570 | 318,159 524, 958 9, 615, 299 121, 145 490, 751 18. 87 177,39 
NERS logs eae 33, 754 11, 856 16, 779 164, 472 63, 904 150, 029 121, 903 2, 166, 759 28, 132 115, 326 18. 26 53, 679 
Minnesota. ............ 8, 458 3, 679 6, 247 56, 331 20, 579 51, 276 80, 236 1, 235, 605 18, 516 76, 635 15. 65 34, 889 
5 ene pibididcen dicated 16, 732 6, 290 9 10, 522 97, 441 37, 82, 321 70, 020 1, 400, 748 16, 159 63, 375 20. 58 33, 660 
Region VI: 
Se EOC 18, 165 4,312 14, 636 122, 816 32, 991 110, 385 105, 137 1, 673, 497 24, 262 98, 469 16. 35 37,148 
RTE RBS 17, 623 7, 546 13, 167 82, 532 32, 043 73, 137 59, 264 815, 922 13, 676 57, 743 13. 88 33, 323 
ee Ti Re 18, 644 8, 663 13, 155 118, 936 58, 431 96, 503 91, 672 1, 208, 969 21, 155 84, 97; 14. 63 38, 537 
Miss = 7, 700 2,032 5, 522 52, 908 15, 484 48, 751 42, 687 602, &71 9, 851 37, 873 14.64 15, 862 
South Carolina....-.._- 16, 834 6, 659 9, 648 55, 466 21, 46, 886 64, 852 1, 102, 152 14, 966 60,505 | 17.58 25, 973 
Ree vant citeesesccsces 16, 815 6, 770 13,377 186, 670 69, 013 178, 447 139, 938 , 000, 567 32, 293 134, 371 14.49 58, 039 
ion 
EE ie 4, 830 1, 904 3, 282 35, 251 16, 039 32, 576 28, 137 460, 368 6, 493 25, 900 16. 91 10, 760 
le 3,440 965 2, 280 26, 482 8, 167 24, 789 23, 671 412, 947 5, 463 22, 073 17. 83 8, 210 
Est aes 25, 788 11, 689 18, 113 157, 190 69, 055 143, 448 121, 967 2,003, 175 28, 146 112, 274 17.24 47, %4 
a epglaaream 1,318 521 777 6, 686 3, 150 6, 199 9, 394 144, 571 2, 168 692 15. 73 2, 940 
North Dakota___...__.. 170 73 92 2, 069 810 2,030 2, 135 37, 552 493 1, 891 18. 06 685 
——- EES 189 72 147 2, 362 1, 164 2, 274 3, 190 53, 038 7. 2, 975 16. 98 1,085 
Region : 
aaa ss i 7, 563 2, 336 5, 305 54, 427 11, 656 §1, 312 41, 256 669, 451 9, 521 38, 321 16. 70 17,260 
SE ae 12, 378 2, 682 9, 360 €3, 785 12, 961 57, 549 91, 205 1, 796, 025 , 047 85,787 | 20.14 28, 235 
New Merico-_.......__- 1, 467 218 1, 109 10, 384 090 9, 896 7,481 130, 169 1, 726 7,210 17. 61 4,09 
0 a 7,797 2, 168 5, 822 32,315 8, 844 29, 269 39, 672 626, 867 9, 155 , 640 16.12 19, 111 
Regis 1x aliatliditenipiahindioee 17,359 4,738 14, 927 65, 282 18, 121 53, 670 92, 912 1, 358, 538 21,441 85, 932 15.08 44, 370 
m IX: 
0S | ea ae 3,099 942 2, 593 24,010 8, 057 19, 126 17, 133 273, 663 3, 954 16, 386 16.17 9, 232 
i 4 RE ge A 763 306 478 9, 739 3, 901 , 402 8, 269 150, 944 1, 908 7, 870 18. 54 3, 010 
Montana.........-...-- 1,127 328 787 13, 721 5, 187 12, 777 11, 365 197, 978 2, 623 11, 365 17.42 3, 710 
ners stptaty 1, 899 733 1, 269 11, 738 4, 571 11, 037 11, 120 250, 031 2, 566 10, 216 23.09 3, 938 
Region X, be tevdidacesep 168 445 3, 600 ) 3, 293 3, 632 70, 817 838 , 304 19. 87 1,022 
n X: 
UO See 4,071 1, 143 2, 879 21, 168 7, 196 19, 928 15, 571 287, 139 3, 593 14, 957 18. 67 8, 172 
California.............. 165, 824 65, 667 91,474 | 1,130, 625 457,056 | 1,053,651 | 1,019, 483 22, 767, 680 235, 266 3,565 | 22.67 303, 149 
I cc einetn ec sams 1, 269 B94 8, 291 3,4 7, 960 7,054 140, 567 1, 628 6, 744 20. 24 2, 116 
ee E:T ares 9, 2, 754 4, 306 61, 091 20, 705 57, 802 51, 807 895, 701 11, 956 49, 347 17. 60 19, 428 
Washington......_....- 17, 237 3, 949 6, 121, 663 37, 265 116, 818 107,319 2, 048, 548 24, 766 102, 716 19.32 34, 151 
I oie, deniertasn de 608 274 5, 661 2, 298 5, 344 11, 751 | 271, 161 2, 712 11, 433 23.34 (19) 
| __at ylation 1, 927 434 1,449 16, 790 6, 187 15, 763 16, 069 298, 630 3, 708 12, 822 20. 95 (9) 














1 In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 

3 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision 
for filing such claims. 

3 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 

4 Unemployment represented by continued claims filed under the State and 
railroad unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unemployment 
allowance . preven. State distribution excludes railroad unemployment in- 
surance claims. 


5 Includes 190,504 transitional claims for new uniform benefit years which do 
not represent new heap gy eg = 

* Includes estimates for New York and Pennsylvania. 

? Includes estimates for New Hampshire. 

§ Data not received. 

* Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit 
a a determination of a benefit amount and 
for benefits, on a per employer basis. 

10 Data not available. 
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Table 8.—Unemployment insurance: 
Ratio of State insured unemploy- 
ment! in week ended May 14, 1949, 
to average covered employment in 
1948 


























Ratio 
ar~ ma 
Average 
Insured | covered ry 
Region and State ro employ- ploy- 
y- ment ment 
ment ! | (in thou- to 
sands) | covered 
employ- 
ment 
Se 2,045,248 |32, 857.7 6.2 
i 
mnecticut......... 54, 372 635. 2 8.6 
SS 23, 639 175.1 13.5 

Massachusetts__..__. 153, 750 | 1,459. 4 10.5 
New Hampshire.___. 17, 925 130.8 13.7 
Rhode Island... _ ._. 57, 004 239.9 23.8 
Es citeemininowe 5, 609 63.6 8.8 

=~ II: 
te an a 4 92.6 2.6 
New Jersey... 1,310.0 7.3 
sed bah te liideenes ; 360. 1 he 
vania , 116.0 4. 
Ragin fH: 
istrict of Columbia. 221.2 2.0 

Maryland._......... 564.9 6.4 
North Carolina 642. 5 6.1 
iit ccind 493.1 3.8 
West Virginia 399.7 5.2 

ion IV: ; 
entucky..........- 372. 5 7.0 
Michigan...... 1, 606. 7 6.0 
aa Te 2, 214.6 4.1 
ion V 

REE ae 2, 369. 7 6.3 
ae 904.7 4.2 
Minnesota... 546.7 4.4 
Wisconsin. ......... 738. 1 3.1 

Region VI 
eee 427.7 6.6 
=e y 383. 5 4.9 

Se i 525, 2 5.1 
Mississippi... ....._. 12, 302 178. 4 6.9 
South Carolina......| 20,077 314.6 6.4 
Tennessee........... | 42,558 502.3 8.5 

Region VII: 

8, 000 342.7 2.3 
Kansas_........ 6, 211 237.0 2.6 
» 36,391 | 773.9 4.7 
Nebraska......___ 2,153 | 160.7 1.3 
North Dakota_____. 470 | 42.6 1.1 
South Dakota_...__- 550 | 51.2 11 

Region VIII: 
Arkansas............| 12,934} 217.7 5.9 
Louisiana. - _- .-| 22,514 449.3 5.0 
New Mexico......._. 2,177 | 88. 1 2.5 
Oklahoma... 13,005 | 271.7 4.8 
7a... .«.. 26,215 | 1,171.1 2.2 

Region IX: 

Colorado. ...- : 5,585 | 195.8 2.9 
Idaho... .._- 2,071 | 89.6 2.3 

Montana.._.. 2, 936 | 99.1 3.0 

eee 2,864) 124.1 2.3 
Wyoming. 729 55. 4 1.3 
egion X: 

Arizona....._. ‘ 4, 954 105. 9 4,7 
Cunsormes........... 261, 084 | 2, 521.0 10.4 

I 1,791 | 8.0 4.7 
ss RR 13, 389 314.7 4.3 
Washington.....___- 27,596 | 519.7 5.3 








! Represents number of continued claims for un- 
employment in the week in which the 8th of the 
month falls. 

? Average number of workers in covered employ- 
ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of each month; 
corrected to June 15, 1949. 


Bulletin, July 1949 





Table 9.—Nonfarm placements: Num- 
ber, by State, May 1949 


[Corrected to June 22, 1949] 

















Region and State Total | Women — 
Continental U. 8..| 402,652 | 153,159 | 110,388 
ion I: 
onnecticut_........ 5, 443 2, 704 1, 239 
lal is" SB. 3. 038 1, 208 785 
Massachusetts....... 7, 345 3, 373 1, 981 
New Hampshire..... 1, 535 351 
Rhode Island......__ 1,713 1,303 211 
Vermont. ........-.. 205 271 
Region II: 
Delaware............ 1, 042 548 207 
New Jersey..........| 10,124 6, 199 1, 705 
Pepin | feim| Ee| Lis 
v: | 
—_ II: 
ist. of Col..........| 3131 1,396 690 
ecteitieddied 969 1, 561 1, 422 
North Carolina.._... 8, 710 3, 362 2, 182 
hia teilisaen cl 7, 901 3, 805 1, 433 
West Virginia. ...._. 236 876 651 
a IV: 
entucky........... 2,173 661 703 
Michigan............ 10, 281 2, 207 3, 936 
| BRE SS: 21, 6, 860 6, 065 
ion V: 
, I SL. 11, 508 4, 355 3, 569 
SE ey 2, 807 2, 109 
Minnesota... 9, 658 2, 332 3, 424 
Wisconsin........._- 7, 2, 519 2, 586 
Region VI 
| SS A. 11, 177 3, 555 2,177 
ee titi , 527 4, 022 2, 745 
AAS, 9, 215 3, 680 1, 946 
Mississippi_........- 8, 574 2, 936 1, 688 
South Carolina...._. 7, 507 1, 902 1, 765 
Tennessee........._. , 4, 036 3, 423 
Region VIL: 
) od ES 7, 223 1, 900 2, 824 
(a eo 7, 2, 075 2, 499 
| SSA 7,070 2, 139 2, 007 
Nebraska......_- 4, 182 755 1, 628 
North Dakota._..._. 2,148 448 651 
South Dakota.-.__- 2, 058 336 834 
Region VIII: 
[eT ” . 2, 605 1, 820 
Louisiana... ........ 5,914 1, 902 1, 863 
New Mexico_...._._- 3, 543 656 1, 281 
Oklahoma........._. 12, 454 3, 560 3, 773 
, Seer ered , 4 12, 825 10, 073 
Region IX: 
GOING. . ccccccesus 1, 024 i, 848 
ESTEE 506 1, 678 
Montana..........- 414 1,174 
WU eancew 468 1, 034 
| ES 260 619 
Region X 
Arizona... 988 
California 10, 475 8, 139 
Nevada 515 446 
SES 1,327 1,914 
Washington. ........| 1, 762 2, 314 
Territories... .. 380 1,078 
Alaska ie 241 325 
aia Se 138 204 
Puerto Rico........- | 1 549 














1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 














Table 10.—Veterans’ unemployment 
allowances: Claims and payments, 
May 1949 ' 

Initial} CO | Pay. 
State claims | tinued | ments 
Pines sen cctene 330, 680 |2,358,189 |$44,618,249 

‘SE 4,602 | 44,657| 856,715 

Ns wiccetintisisseninnitan 133 1, 596 34, 000 

BE ieccotnsimenn 2,621 | 14,872 270, 311 

EERE AS 2,476 | 20,997 402, 718 
California............. 24, 324 | 197,412 | 3, 753, 454 
_ ) are 1,741 | 17,022 | 309,449 

iain aa 4, 40, 821 812, 110 

Delaware.........-...- 662 4, 472 80, 644 

District of Columbia. - 671 9,560 | 200,837 

ee 8,894 | 61,872 | 1, 204,836 

II ccisiiccinpnienemaid 6,103 | 52,486 | 992,536 

RUE: 11, 287 213, 532 

BURRS Gent 4, 932 96, 103 

RRNA RES RBar 20,118 | 127,379 | 2,311,006 

) “SS 12,781 | 67,309 | 1,271, 543 

ORE 1,901 | 12,574 233, 408 

a Mia | aa | ives 
ae RRS: 

Bas, 28, 353 537, 916 
pS REY 2,312 | 31,023 586, 168 
es 1,927 | 24,862 469, 096 
Massachusetts... ..._.- 7, 76, 298 | 1,406,777 
Michigan.............. 31, 572 | 128,382 706, 402 
Minnesota.............| 3,758 | 47,786 983, 142 
Mississippi. ........._- 297 | 16,534 309, 445 
)7, pea 6,490 | 52,081 931, 109 
Montana.............. 519 3, 954 79, 859 
Nebraska.............. 705 3, 917 76, 861 
Re 1,860 35, 690 
New Hampshire...____ 1,575 | 15,311 290, 206 
New Jersey...........- 10,492 | 75,271 | 1,410,003 
New Merxico........_- % 8, 402 184, 004 
(RS 42,947 | 221,881 | 4, 263, 583 
North Carolina_....... 7,186 | 60,905 | 1,147,855 
North Dakota__...._.- 106 1,113 24, 449 
RE a RS 20, 894 | 167,203 | 2,978,759 
Oklahoma............-. 3, 26, 681 535,175 
CRE 3,535 | 27,810 576, 551 
Panama Canai Zone... 4 158 3, 204 
Pennsylvania.........- 36,815 | 217,594 | 4,152,873 
Puerto Rico_.........- 741 13,177 249, 128 
Rhode Island.......__- 1,199 | 16,693 330, 993 
Samoa-Guam.......__. 12 333 5, 220 
South Carolina......_- 2,763 | 26,368 489, 902 

uth Dakota. -_....... 180 2, 595 70, 064 
‘Temmessee............. 3, 51, 580 962, 845 
» Rs 8,176 | 79,682 | 1,376, 093 
fC re ee 861 5, 860 98, 304 
ee 8, 016 159, 683 
, RR st 4,481 | 41,126 809, 908 
Washington_-_._......- 5,171 | 33,600 654, 759 
West Virginia. -.....__- 4,130 | 40,395 735, 093 
We Idi sania 9,162 | 52,384 953, 371 
WR iaone + ceonten 1 1, 262 26, 907 














1 Represents activities under title V of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act; excludes data for self- 


employed veterans. 


Source: Data “~~ to the Readjustment Al- 
lowance Service, Veterans Administration, by un- 
employment insurance agencies in 48 States, the 


District of Columbia, 


and Hawaii, and by 


the Veterans Administration for the Panama Canal 
Samoa-G 


Zone, Puerto Rico, and 


uam, 











Table 11.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, May 1948-May 1949 ! 













































































Aid te Gapendiont | Aid te Gopendent 
Old-age a: Aid to | General | »,,., | Old-age ete Aid to_| General 
Year and month Total | assistance the blind | assistance | 7°t#! assistance the blind Jassistangs 
Families | Children | Families | Children 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 

| ak 

2,362,148 | 449,698 | 1, 146,398 82, 937 | 378, 000 |....-- +0.4 +1.3 +1.2 +0.7 3.7 

2, 367,597 | 449, 202 | 1, 145, 930 83, 346 | 366, 000 |........-- +.2 —.1 (?) | +.5 —3.2 

2, 407,280 | 448, 524 | 1, 145,323 83, 876 358, 000 |.....-.-.-- +1.7 —.2 -.1 +.6 —2.1 

2,429,078 | 450,762 | 1,151,996 255 356, 000 |.....- i +.9 +.5 | +.6 | +.5 —5 

2,446,714 | 453,471 | 1,160, 277 84, 526 359, 000 }.......-.- | T.7 +.6 | +.7 | +.3 +.6 

2, 469,374 | 460,021 | 1,176,199 84, 815 360, 000 |...-.-- -| +.9 +1.4 | +1.4 | +.3 +.4 

2, 482,350 | 465,900 | 1, 190,379 85, 271 369, 000 |.......--- +.5 +1.3 | +1.2 | +.5 +24 

2, 498,259 | 474,815 | 1, 213,778 85, 787 397, 000 |.....- +.6 +1.9 | +2.0 +.6 +7.7 

2, 511, 829 | 484,947 | 1, 239,839 86, 178 433, 000 |... +.5 4+21/ +21) +.5 +9.9 

2, 528,358 | 496,121 | 1, 267,383 86, 679 a +.7 +2.3 | +2.2 | +.6 +64 

2, 552,549 | 509, 274 | 1,300, 467 87,100 | 491,000 |_____- +10) 427] +26} +.5 +6.6 

2, 581, 556 | 520, 299 | 1,327, 634 87,806 | 476,000 |_____- +11] 422] +421} +.8 3.1 

2, 605,690 | 529,361 | 1,349, 251 88, 537 466,000 |_......_-. +.9} 41.7 +1.6 | +.8 —22 

t 
Amount of assistance ° | Percentage change from previous month 4 
1948 | | 
RE Ae pa $139, 058, 127 |$89, 920, 642 $29, 618, 296 $3, 364, 189 |$16, 155, 000 | +0. 2 +1.0 | +1.1 +0.9 —6.2 
ARS Se Sea ee 139, 295, 649 | 90, 402, 787 29, 689, 528 3, 396, 334 | 15, 807, 000 | +.2 | +.5 | +.2 +1.0 —2.2 
NT Alon Sind cane 143, 468, 875 | 94, 462, 825 29, 930, 611 3, 436, 439 | 15, 639, 000 +3.0 | +4.5 +.8 | +1.2 —1.1 
BE iin nso vacucccencscne 144, 709, 896 | 95, 626, 176 30, 125, 057 3, 472, 663 15, 486, 000 +.9 | +1.2 +.6 +1.1 —1.0 
i SE TEE DIT 146, 500, 597 | 96, 634, 819 30, 491, 540 3, 502, 238 | 15, 872, 000 +1.2 1.1 | +1.2 +.9 +2.5 
8 EEN 155, 119, 440 |102, 471, 581 32, 774, 864 3, 644, 995 | 16, 228, 000 | +5.9 +6.0 +7.5 +4.1 +2.2 
ES ee oe ee 157, 897, 675 |103, 999, 787 33, 337, 118 3, 699, 770 16, 861, 000 | +1.8 +1.5 | +1.7 +1.5 +3.9 
December... _.......-.-.-.-- 161, 658, 593 | 104, 978, 094 34, 129, 664 3, 734, 835 | 18, 816, 000 | +2.4 +.9 +2.4 +.9 +116 
1949 | | 

SE 3 obs. s ek. | 167, 365, 418 |107, 955, 903 35, 333, 539 | 3, 806,976 | 20, 269,000 | +3.5 +2.8 +3.5 +1 +7.7 
February -----.----..----.-| 170, 732,618 | 108, 474, 564 36, 370, 140 3, 839, 914 | 22, 048, 000 +2.0 +.5 +2.9 9 +8.8 
teen Oe 175, 832,735 | 110, 111, 729 37, 488, 223 | 3,877,783 | 24,355, 000 +3.0 +1.5 +3.1 +1.0} +105 
| EES ae ae ae 177, 084, 695 |111, 802, 706 38, 249, 784 | 3,926, 205 | 23, 106, 000 +.7 +1.5 | +2.0 +1.2 | —5.1 
pa Sees 177, 950, 215 |113, 236, 236 | 38, 639, 017 | 3, 972, 962 | 22, 102, 000 | +.5 +1.3 | +1.0 +1.2 | —43 











1 Data subject to revision. Excludes programs administered without Federal 
participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 
under the Social Security Act. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


3 June 1948 data for old-age assistance and aid to the blind in Kentucky include 
retroactive payments. Excluding these amounts, percentage changes would be 
somewhat less than those shown. 


Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1949! 





Payments to 


8 Ie ag whe es 
recipients Percentage change from 











Payments to 


. eTrTce ag. he ae 
recipients Percentage change from 











Number} Number 
State | of recip- April 1949 in— May 1948 in— State of recip- April 1949 in— May 1948 in— 
| sents Total Aver- | } sents Total AVES ee 
| amount age mi ‘ amount age : : 
Num- dentinien Num- Robes —_ Amount 9 Amount 
| | . 
Total___._ |2, 605, 690/$113,236,236| $43.46) +0.9 +1.3; +10.3) +25.9 || Mo 123, 082) $5, 228,588! $42.48) +0.6 +0.8)' +5.9)| +201 
ee - |__|! Mont..... 11, 156 501,178} 44.92 +.5 +.6) +2.3) +159 
ps Ribas eoee 72, 781) 1, 641, 670 +1.4 +1.5 +13.4 +31.7 || Nebr 23, 805 998, 607 41. 95 —,2 +.3 —,7 +44 
Alaska. -_-..-- 1, 474) 82, 144 +.8 +8.8 +6.7 +36.7 || Nev 2, 382 128, 883 54.11 +1.9 +2.0 +411.5 -+-24.0 
,. eerie 10, 837 601, 638 +2.6 +3.7 -9 +17.4 || N.H 7, 088 306, 542} 43.25) (2) +.3) +44 +13.6 
ist atatnanh 55, 590; 1, 163, 333 +2.4 +2.0| +17.7 +35. 3 
TIES bcibctesenn 239, 281; 16, 901, 082 +3. 6 +4.0) +4-28.3 +58. 6 N.J i 23,631; 1,121, 690 47.47 +.4 +1.5 +2.0 +13.0 
eae 47,054) 3,156, 805 +.2 +.2} +4.7| +10.6 || N. Mex 9, 230 319,129) 34.58 +5 a 14.7 +15 
oS ES 16, 647 910, 041) +1.1 +1. 7| +7.1 +19.0 N. Y 116,377; 6, 160, 702 52. 94 +.4 —.7 +4. 1 +11.3 
| Oe 1, 502 41, 923) +,8 +.8) +15.5) +25.1 N.C 53,589) 1, 152, 226 21. 50 +2.1 +2. +-23. 2 +46, 2 
| Se Sees 2, 578 107, 537) +.2 —4,1 +9.7 +13.3 N. Dak 8, 733 410, 848 47. 05 +.1 +1.6 (3) +18, 7 
Wt, tee | 64,290) 2, 579,32 +1.0 +1.2; +10.8) +16.5 || Ohio--. 125, 443; 5, 867,319) 46.77 +.1 +.3 +2.4 +-13.6 
Okla 99,964! 5,201,437; 52.03 +.4 +.5 +4.0) +212 
ET 93,031; 1,899,137; 20.41 +1.2 —5.1) +11.2 +19.9 || Oreg 22,918) 1,103,816 48.16 +.3 +.6 +25) +128 
Hawaii__._.-- | 2, 302 80,219) 34.85 +.6 +1.0) +15.1 +20.0 || Pa... 87,416) 3, 500,411 40.045 @) | & —.7| +101 
BA ss cicthodel 10, 522 491,335) 46.70 —.6 —.5) +11 +7.9 || R. 1. 9, 607 430, 001 44,76 +.6 +1,2 +8, 2 +15.1 
A ia el ae | 126,019) 5, 620, 821 44. 60 (?) +4.7 +.3 +8. 6 
SR at 49,842) 1,748,394) 35.08 +.4 +1.1) —1.2) +5.8 | 8. C__. 37, 197 916,167; 24.63) +41.7 +2.3) +121) +391 
I Sse scineets 48, 354| 2,313, 621 47.85 (?) +.4 —.4 +11.0 || 8. Dak. 11, 972 453, 662). 37.89 +.1 +.6 —.7 +13. 5 
OS 37, 143; 1, 621, 403 3. 65 +.5 +.7| +40 +14.9 Tenn 58,888) 1, 594,038 27. 07 +1.6 +1.8) +14,7 +34.8 
RE eRe 58, 237; 1,211,078 20. 80 +2.4 +2.4) +12.8) +42. 2 whe 214, 679! 7,339, 372 34.19 +.6 +. 9) +6. 1 +15.9 
SS Sekeeneee 117, 437| 5, 521, 309 47.02 +.9 +.9) +105.6| +326.8 Utah. 10, 093 430, 069 42. 61 —1,1 —16.2; —13.1 —20.8 
ee 13, 490 547,174 40.56 0 +3.3 +2.8)| +24.9 || Vt...-- 6, 628 236, 785| 35.72 —1.0 —.9| +10.6) +162 
| | } Va... 17, 761 356, 027 20. 05 +.9 +1.1 +8. 3 +17.2 
RES Po 11, 638 432, 698 37.18 —.3 —.7| —2.0 +11.2 Wash 68,493) 4, 614, 666 67. 37 +1.3 +2.3 +7. 5 +27.2 
SES 92,984 5,710, 994 61. 42 +.4 +. 9) +5.0 +16.9 W. Va 23, 329 496, 827 21. 30 +.5 +1,1 +5.3 +9,9 
i casiieisisieccs 93,972) 4,024, 326 42. 82 +.2 +. 5) +3. 2 +14. 2 _ Sain 49,158; 2,037, 852 41. 46 +.3 +.6 +2.7 +13,1 
IR ceca 54,989) 2,619,331) 47.63! (2) +.7| +1. +9.9 || Wyo..._--. 4, 137 231,905) 56.06 —.1 —.45 +49) +19.9 
SI 56, 940) +38.3) +64.4 


1,070,148, 18.79 +16 +1.6) 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 
subject to revision. 
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2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
+ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 13.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, May 1949 ! 

































































Payments to ws 
cases Percentage change from 
Num- 
State ber of April 1949in—| May 1948 in— 
canes Total | Aver- Ee ae 
amount age r 
no Amount _ | Amount 
te A eS IRe SRS CUA PES 
| 

Total 2____| 466, 000)$22, 102, 000/$47. 47) —2. 2 —4.3) +23. : +36. 8 
| ES 6,384) 105,379] 16.51) +1.1 +1.5| +5.3)| +7.3 
Alaska......_--- 88 3, 274| 37.20) (3) (°) —27.3} —18.1 
a 1, 728 62, 673) 36.27; —6.7 —5.8) —18,2 +2.3 
| ESAS 2,617 32,043) 12.24) +.5 +.2 1 -.1 
RRR 39, 383] 2,015, 263} 51.17) —5.5 —4.5| +27.0| +36.6 
_ Saas 4, 624 176, 005} 38.06} —9.1} —23.5 .8| —10.6 
sos cake 55,211} ° 264,085) 50.68} +2.1 +5.4) +45.2| +70.5 
ea ia 1,168} 41,784] 39.96] —.8 7.4] +28.6) +418 
ee oie eo 1, 376 63,777) 46.35) +2.2 —2.3) +20.6) +25.0 
RS Fo ee fe pra Be a Beet ee eee 
EE 3, 271 49, 757} 15.21) (7) —3.1 7.0 +1.2 
Hawaii. ........ 1, 684 93, 045) 55.25! +3. 4 +7.2| +59.3| +93.0 
Idaho § A 497 15, 877} 31.95} 0 +.7) —3.5 +2.3 
RRS 35, 353] 1,963,996) 55.55) —1.4 —1.7| +24.3) +365.1 
Ind.’ 12,558} 331,704] 26.41; —4.8 —6.4| +22.9) +32.7 
Iowa_ aM 4, 204) 109, 418} 26.03) —7.4 ~—10.3) +12.7 +11.0 
a 5,160} 239, 067) 46.33) —6.9 —7.8| +6.6) +14.7 
ate icinign cue 2, 924 62,890} 21.51} —.9 —5.9| +44.3 +93. 3 
es A 21,875; 855,014) 39.09) +5.5 +5.0} +113.3| +-268.6 
Maine... ___. 3,506) 139, 952] 39.92/-10.2) —12 2| +15.5} +22.7 
Sain diese 3, 930 ~15.0) —8. 0) +4.4 
a _| 20, 665 Oe —6.8) +23.8) +42.1 
Mich. . 33, 396| 1, —9.6) +21.5) +27.4 
| EETRIS 8,043) —15.3} +17.6) +31.4 
amet 560 —1.1} +41) +10.0 
TER sosccecceannt 16,408 —.7| +26.0) +37.0 
Mont 1, 469 5. —5.8} +7.1) +19.5 
Nebr 1, 520 4 i —10.1;} +5.9} +188 
Nev... 363 8, 004) 22.05) —.5 —1.4) +16.3 +20. 9 
N. H.-- 1, 696) 67, 205) 39. 63} —11.3 —12.7| +36.9 +42.7 
N.J. ..-| 10,173} 577, 504] 56.77} —3.0 —4.0} +43.1| +523 
N. Mex ..| 1,876 42, 645| 22.73} —.4 —1.8) —1.7| +4.7 
N.Y \11 74,213] 5,431,108] 73.181 +.5 —.2) +16.0| +30.2 
.C sings gO 57,614] 14.47} —3.3 —5.9| +19.2} +22.8 
N. Dak ee 760 27, 505) 36.19|—19.0| —21.9 +1.1 +16. 8 
Ohio 30,645) 1,474,413] 48.11] +.3 —3 27.3| +33.2 

Okla 127, 800 $91,500) (12) | (1?) (2) | (12) (12) 
Oreg. | 6,382 347,972) 54. 52|—10.3 —10.6 +.4 +12. 6 
Pa... ..-----| 36,901} 1,875,079) 50.81) —.1 —6.7| +19.7| +43.9 
Seer | 4,185 231, 296] 55.27) —4.1 —6.8 57.6, +87.8 

| | | 

8. C.. 4, 758 78,172) 16.43} +1.3 2.0) +12.7) +141 
eee 753 20, 074) 26.66) —9.7| —17.6) +7.4) +12.4 
Tenn....... 1, 851 24,712| 13.35] —5.1} —4.8} +13.8| +17.0 
Tex 134,900} 13 '74,000)__....}......]_.._- OR, Se RP KS 
Utah 2, 065 100, 613} 48. 72| —7.0| 17.3) +10.6 +.6 
1100, Oh Oi. in aeons ee aad 
Va... 4, 461 102, 208} 22.91) +. 5) 2.8) +161; +28.1 
Wash. 14, 233 938, 965) 65.97) —9. 4! —6.5) +40.1 +59. 4 
W. Va 3, 658 55, 685] 15,22} —4.7| —7.7 —.5 42.7 
Se 6, 967 314, 271) 45.111 —7.7} —10.1; +422) +859.0 
Wyo 466 22, 403} 48.08) —9.3 —10.8 +6. 4 +10. 0 














1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 
subject to revision. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials, 

‘ About 8 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

? Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

10 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

't Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

”® Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 3,214 cases were aided by 
county commissioners and an estimated 5,400 cases under program adminis- 
tered by State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage 
changes not computed. 

8 Estimated. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Table 14.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, May 1949 


















































Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State a. April 1949 in— | May 1948 in— 
ents Ea Aver- 
amoun: age @ = 
— Amount — Amount 
hye RS 88, 537| $3, 972, 962/$44. 87) +0. 8) +1.2) +6. +18. 1 
Total, 47 5 
States 2__._.| 70,541] 3,269,222) 46.34) +.9 +1.5) +7.7) 421.9 
| 

; 31, 973| 24.90) +1.9 6|+16. +31.9 
47, 904) 64.91) +1.9 2.0)4+12.2; +28.8 
43, 476| 24.59) +.8 +9. +28.4 
731, 427| 82.42) +1.6 +1. 5)+21.7) +38.1 
21, 560) 55.42) +.5 +.4| —1.0 +6.2 
826) 50.43) +4.8 +6.1/+18.2) +419 
5, 838} 37.18} +2.6 +3. 8/+25.6| +53.5 
10, 144) 43.72) +4.0 —2.1) +9.4 +7.4 
129,074) 41.98} +.4 +.8) +82] +15.5 
" 25. 55) +1.2 +2. 5) +8.1 +23.0 

3, 563) 37.90} (@) ® ® ® 
10, 581} 51.87} —1.0 —1.0) +.5 +8.7 
211, 856) 46.77} —.1 +5.2) —2.1 1 
059) 37.09) —.1 +.5) —3.6 2.6 
4 63, 125) 52.60} —.6) (5) —.2| +131 
34, 790) 45.78) —2.2 —2.0|—12.3 —4,2 
, 039 45,061| 22.10) +1.7 +1.8} +8.4) +37.3 
, 636 68, 771| 42.04) +1.9 +1.9) —.5 9.7 
\ ee | 660 26, 40.90} 0 +2.6) —1.9 18.6 
” Wea 468 19, 024) 40.65) —.8 +.2) +1.1) 416.2 
| TTA + 1,387 81, 979) 60.41) +1.4 +2.6| +7.8) +20.8 
Wie 52 322554 | 1, 659 75, 539) 45.53) +1.6| +1.9) 49.8) 414.7 
Eee | 1,063 59, 212) 55.81} —.5 —.4| +1. +14.2 
A a eae | 2,493 443| 25.85) +1.2 +1.6)+16.2) +4-24.8 
pS PE st 2,762; %96,670\636.00| +.7 +.7| —1.6 —1.6 
RS 468 21, 560} 46.07) vu ( +5.9) +180 
Nebr... 544 27,030} 49.69} +1.3 1.7) +5.4| +16.7 

EEE 82 1,368) (°) () @) (3) 2. 
N. H.. 314 14, 513) 46.22) +.3 —.6| +4.3 14.2 
.. & ae 35, 599} 52.35) +3.0 5.8 +6.1) +245 
N. Mex 438 16,686] 38.10} +.5 +.2) +6.1 +2.5 
> 3S 3, 755 , 466} 59.78) +.8 +.7| +4.9} +13.3 
3 5 RS" 3, 605 107, 962) 29.95) +1.5 +2.2/+11.8) +143 
N. Dak. 119 5,418} 45.53) +1.7 —1.2| —2.5 +4.9 
Ohio___- | 3,610 161, 776| 44.81) +.5 +.4) +5.4) +19.5 
Okla_. 2, 647 40, 463) 53.06) +.5 +.6| +1.8) +26.2 
Oreg.- 385 21, 352) 55.46} —1.8 —1.7| +2.4, +12.6 
| eS 15, 202 605, 702) 39.84, +.4 —.2| +41 +3.9 
i 158 8,076) 51.11) +1.9 +4.6/+10.5} +23.1 
moc. 1, 402) 40,173} 28.65) +2.3 +2.9) +6.4) +35.3 
8. Dak.- al 7, 447| 34.64) +3.9 +2.0| —1.4) +12.0 
Tenn__ ae 2, 223) 80, 281) 36.11) +1.9 +2.0)+16. 1 +29. 1 
|. RRS 5,990} 230, 815) 38.53) +.9 +1.1) 47.7) +10.5 
Utah_____.- . 197] 9, 366| 47.54) —3.9} —17.3|4+35.9) +187 
. SRA = 184 7,279) 39.56) —.5 —.4) —L1 +2.5 
, SARS ; 1, 364 37,325) 27.36] +.8 +1.6/+14.1) +29.7 
Wash........- 712 56, 352| 79.15) +.8 +2. 8) +6.4| +20.6 
W. Va ‘ 903) 22, 583) 25.01) +1.0 +1.8) +1.9 +8.3 
Wis_....-...- 1,323} 59, 742) 45.16) +.6| +12) 423) +164 
Weide 95 5, 308) 55.87} (3% @) \~181 —.4 




















! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Fi 
in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
Data exclude program administered without Federal participation in Con- 
necticut, which administers such program concurrently with program under 
the Social Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Socis] Security Administration. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

‘ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Represents statutory monthly pension of $35 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 





Table 15.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1949 ! 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude a oe administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. 


2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

‘ Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change on less than 100 families. 
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